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With the trade-in problem on their 
hands, the automobile people think 
they have a tough game, but here 
comes George B. Everitt, president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., and de- 
poses that most of the profit in a 
$200,000,000 volume in 1929 was 
wiped out by the interesting device 
of prepaying shipping charges on 
mail-order business. The fellow who 
thought that up ought to be pre- 
sented with an engrossed certificate 
expressing the sentiments of the 
stockholders. 

* ¢ *@ 

The Bureau of Public Roads at 
Washington thinks that the first 
step in roadside beautification is to 
remove advertising from the right 
of way and the property alongside 
as well. The second step is to re- 
quire the farmers who own the prop- 
erty alongside to submit color 
schemes for their barns and silos 
to the bureau, thus insuring proper 
harmony with the background sup- 
plied by nature. © 

* * * 


The Federal Trade Commission 
is preparing to investigate the tes- 
timonials of sport celebrities, which 
somehow or other find their way 
into the advertising pages, hinting 
that the athletes are expected actu- 
ally to use the stuff they endorse. 
This rates as cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

+ * * 

Fifteen thousand doctors have re- 
quested copies of the portfolio of 
Parke-Davis advertising, to be placed 
in their reception-rooms. The reader- 
interest, in competition with the out- 
of-date publications usually found 
there, will be intense. 

* * * 

Bruce Barton made a speech be- 
fore the St. Louis Advertising Club, 
without leaving New York, by means 
of a talking picture. Is he planning 
to use the same method in the solici- 
tation of advertising accounts? 

* + * 


After reading the editorial in Ap- 
VERTISING AGE on “are we over-or- 
ganized?” one is impelled to the 
opinion that the only industry in 
America which can always’ be 
counted on to break all previous rec- 
ords is the production of conversa- 
tion about advertising. . 

* * * 

R. D. Keim, sales manager of E. 
R. Squibb & Sons, thinks that in 
sales contests cash prizes are pref- 
erable to any other kind. But where 
the salesmen get out on the golf 
links, they’d rather shoot for a $10 
tin cup than a hundred dollar bill. 

* * * 


The reason successful politicians 
like Ruth Hanna McCormick have 
to spend important money in adver- 
tising is because the old fashioned 
newspaper editor who was willing to 
fight, bleed and die for the grand 
old party is no longer on the job. 

* * * 


Black walnut, which was almost 
out of the domestic market before 
the war, has scored a 2000 per cent 
increase through continuous adver- 
tising. Thus the black sheep of the 
lumber industry has become adver- 
tising’s little white woolly lamb. 

+ * * 


The 500,000 cameras distributed 
free by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany in celebration of its fiftieth an- 
Niversary were given out to as many 
twelve-year-olds the first day they 
were available. Once more the power 
of advertising has been demon- 
strated. * * * 


G. H. Starbuck likens advertising 
° warfare, and compares the va- 
rlous mediums to rifles, machine 
guns, 75’s and Big Berthas. Just 
what medium gets the poison-gas 
assignment? 
Copy Cus. 


COMMON SENSE 
NEED OF RADIO, 
SAYS FRANKFORT 


Sketches Plans for Story & 
Clark Set 


Somewhat iconoclastic after grow- 
ing up with the radio industry and 
working on the inside with Crosley, 
Apex, Mohawk and All-American, 
Otto N. Frankfort, recently named 
general sales manager for the Story 
& Clark Radio Corporation, Chicago, 
is whipping an organization into 
shape for a summer drive. 

The Story & Clark radio is a sub- 
sidiary of the Story & Clark Piano 
Company, which has “been making 
fine musical instruments” for 73 
years. 

One of Mr. Frankfort’s beliefs is 
that one good dealer is worth a score 
who are not so good. He doesn’t 
want too many dealers. If he gets 
2,500 of high-calibre, he believes the 
peak will have been reached. 

While dealers are being sought 
through the advertising columns of 
the trade papers in the field, the 
direct-by-mail is being confined to a 
comparatively small list of rated re- 
tailers. 

The initial advertisement in Radio 
Retailing, Radio and Furniture Jour- 
nal was remarkable because of its 
moderation. 

“Not everyone will want it,” said 
the display line. The copy continued: 

“We don’t mean that the Story & 
Clark radio is beyond the means of 
the many—it isn’t. Or that it is nec- 
essary to take an intelligence test 
before purchasing one. ... But it 
is so good-looking that not everyone 
will realize how good-looking it is, 
so accurate in tone that not every- 
one will be able to perceive the full 
difference. ... Not every dealer 
will be invited to sell it. ... The 
confidence of such dealers will be en- 
listed by the financial security of 
Story & Clark and its freedom from 
indiscretions in the past.” 

While Mr. Frankfort won’t have 
many dealers, he will have more 
than the average of distributors— 
probably 60 or so—about one to 
every 40 dealers. 

Anyone who wonders what a radio 
expert thinks about may tune in on 
this: 

“In one city,” said Mr. Frankfort, 
“more money was spent for radio 
advertising in a month’s time than 
the total radio sales in that city dur- 
ing that period. 

“An analysis of some of the 
wrecks in the radio field discloses 
amazing expenditures for advertis- 
ing. In some cases, they ran as high 
as 35 per cent of sales. Even the 
minimum has been enough to make 
strong men shed tears. 

“And another thing: I believe in 
fifty-fifty advertising with my deal- 
ers, but I am going to use a micro- 
scope and a few detectives to see 
that it is fifty-fifty. 

“Do you know that one radio 
dealer in one city spent $4,500 for 
fifty-fifty advertising in one month, 
and that the manufacturer’s 50 per 
cent amounted to $3,900 and the 
dealers 50 per cent only to $600?” 

Mr. Frankfort intimated that the 
fixing of quotas was a mild form of 
insanity and that the only way to 
make money is to show the dealer 
how to move the merchandise. 

The Story & Clark radio will sell 
at $200 up. The factory was told to 
make the finest set it could and then 
tell the sales department how much 
it cost. 


Increased Volume 


Reported by Many 
at A. N. A. Meet 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 7. 
—While present business conditions 
are a severe test of the efficiency of 
advertising, some amazing figures 
were given at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, which closed here today. 

Of about 150 attending the meet- 
ing, 44 per cent indicated they had 
a smaller volume of business than 
during the first four months of 1929. 

On the other hand, 11 per cent 
said volume was about the same, and 
36.8 per cent reported increased vol- 
ume for the first four months of 
1930 over the corresponding period 
a year ago. The remaining 8.2 per 
cent gave no figures. 

The year is a challenge to adver- 
tising, Bernard Lichtenberg, presi- 
dent of the A. N. A. asserted. 

“Business is leaning heavily on 
the printed word,” he said, “and it 
must now or never prove its value 
as an economical and practical tool 
of distribution.” 

Mr. Lichtenberg reviewed the re- 
search activities which have been 
completed or are under way. Among 
them are a study of newspaper 
rates; fifty-fifty, or vertical co- 
operative advertising; magazine ad- 
vertising, street car cards, advertis- 
ing budgets and a qualitative study 
of industrial papers in the steel and 
power fields. The last has been un- 
dertaken in co-operation with the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


One-Track Minds 


David Lawrence, president of the 
United States Daily, said that Amer- 
ican business men are hampered by 
abysmal ignorance of trends. 

“Every executive should have inti- 
mate knowledge of other businesses 
and industries as well as his own,” 
he argued. “The whole structure is 
closely knit together and his own 
business is affected in hundreds of 
ways by trends and conditions in 
other fields. 

“For example, how is business in 
1930? The first quarter was looked 
upon as bad, but how bad and why 
few business men could explain. 1928 
was a more normal year than 1929. 
The first quarter of 19380 was about 
4 per cent above 1928, but profits 
were about one-half of 1 per cent 
less than 1928 and 1 per cent off in 
comparison with 1929. 

“Business men do not use the facts 
that are available. They try to get 


them second-hand from statisticians. 
They almost ignore the original 
sources which are practically de- 
tailed business prophecies. For ex- 


Bernard Lichtenberg 


ample, the ‘Report on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes’ forecast what took 
place last October, but few took the 
trouble to read the warning. 

“Business a few years ago was 
not willing to give facts to the gov- 
ernment for the compiling of vital 
business statistics. 

“Executives are now willing to 
cooperate in this manner, but they 
have not yet learned how to use 
the facts after they have been com- 
piled.” 

T. G. Graham, first vice-president, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
tcld the conference of some of the 
marketing problems of the rubber 
industry. The Goodrich company 
manufactures 35 per cent of the rub- 
ber footwear used in this country, 
30 per cent of the rubber goods for. 
mechanical purposes, 30 per cent of 
rubber novelties and 15 per cent of 
the rubber tires. 

Mortality In Tire Field 

The rubber industry this year will 
produce about 110,000,000 automo- 
bile tires while it is estimated that 


(Continued on Page 11) 


No Immediate Increase in First-Class Postage 


Washington, May 9.—Though he believes an_ increase to 2% cents 
for first-class postage is inevitable, this will hardly come at the pyeeens 
session of Congress, F. A. Tilton, third assistant postmaster general, sai 


today. 


The only effort made thus far by the postoffice department has been to 
create a favorable state of mind, the Postmaster General recently presenting 
an argument in favor of the 25 per cent increase. 


Want Publication Dates and 


Distribution to Check 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 7.—A resolution oppos- 
ing the practice of many publishers of distributing issues 
far in advance of the printed publication date was adop 
at the last session of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, which also opposed any differential whatever in 


newspaper rates. 


Younggreen Not Candidate for Re-Election 


C. C. Younggreen, president of the Advertising Federation of America, 
will not be a candidate for a third term, he told the Advertising Council of 


Chicago Thursday. 


Speaking of the forthcoming convention, he said he had made a modest 


wager that attendance from the 


est exceeds that of the East. 


WARREN C, PLATT 
NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE A. BP. 


McGraw Named As Running 
Mate at Conference 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 7.—Warren C. Platt, publisher 
of National Petroleum News, Cleve- 
land, was elected president of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., at 
its sixth annual executives’ confer- 
ence which closed here today. He 
succeeds C. A. Musselman, president 
of the Chilton Class Journal Co., 
Philadelphia, who becomes a member 
of the executive committee. 

Mr. Platt is one of the leading 
business publishers of the country. 
He is young, vigorous and aggres- 
sive, and great things are predicted 
for his administration. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, was 
elected vice-president, and E. H. 
Ahrens, Hotel Management, New 
York, was re-elected treasurer. 


Members of the executive com- 
mittee are J. D. Pease, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland; E. T. How- 
son, Railway Age, Chicago; Paul I. 
Aldrich, The National Provisioner, 
Chicago; Stanley Dennis, Electrical 
Record, New York, and C. L. Wil- 
liams, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York. 


The 1929 Record 


The publications which are mem- 
bers of the A. B. P. carried 203,000 
pages of advertising in 1929, repre- 
senting a billing of $30,000,000. This 
was a slight decrease in the number 
of pages compared with 1928, but 
approximately the same volume in 
dollars. The figures are based on a 
report made by H. J. Payne, of the 
advertising bureau of the A. B. P. 


The analysis indicated that adver- 
tising agencies are playing a steadily 
increasing part in the business-paper 
situation. They placed 55 per cent of 
the total, although 57 per cent of 
this total did not carry agency com- 
mission. 


Industrial advertising is the chief 
factor in the business papers’ vol- 
ume, as reported by the A. B. P. It 
accounted for $17,800,000 of the 
$30,000,000 total, advertising in trade 
papers being $5,600,000 and $3,- 
600,000 in class and professional 
papers. 

Most of the business—$26,000,000 
—went into publications with a 
standard type page size of 7 by 10 
inches. Weeklies and monthlies were 
about equally favored, with the edge 
favoring the monthlies. 

Discussions at the conference indi- 
cated that business publishers are 
giving thought to the enlargement of 
their services to meet the needs of 
their advertisers more fully. 


New Form of Service 

For example, C. G. Buzby, of the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, reported that a survey 
had shown that many business 
papers are interested in rendering 
direct-mail service to their custom- 
ers, including the maintenance of 
mailing-lists, addressing and the 
preparation and printing of direct- 
mail advertising material. Sixteen 
companies in the A. B. P. member- 
ship are aggressively developing this 
feature of their service. 

C. L. Williams, vice-president of 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, reported as chairman of a 
committee which investigated the 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


subject of having catalogs and direc- 
tories affiliated with the A. B. P. 
He took the ground that the distri- 
bution of catalogs for the manufac- 
turers by the business publishers is 
a logical part of their function. No 
action regarding the development of 
a division of the A. B. P. for refer- 
ence publications was taken. 

F. M. Feiker, managing director 
of the A. B. P., who has been ill for 
several months, was unable to be 
present, and his report was read by 
Mr. Payne. Mr. Feiker is expected 
to be back at his desk shortly. 


Announce Awards 

Announcement was made at the 
beefsteak dinner last night of the 
A. B. P. editorial awards, which 
have been a feature for several 
years. 

In Class I, for outstanding edi- 
torial service, a bronze medal was 
awarded to Advertising & Selling, 
New York, for its campaign against 
paid testimonials used in advertising. 

Honorable mention was given to 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, New York, for its work in the 
field of corrosion; to Motor World 
Wholesale, Philadelphia, for its 
wholesale market surveys and 
studies; to Hotel Management, New 
York, for its studies of business 
stabilization in its field; and to Rail- 
way Age, New York, for its cam- 
paign against reciprocal buying. 

In Class II, for the best editorial, 
the first prize was awarded to Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, 
for his editorial, “Holding Up the 
Railways,” which was a part of the 
drive against reciprocal buying. 

George J. MacMurray, Electric 
Railway Journal, New York, won 
the second prize, with an editorial 
on “The Subsidy As a New Shib- 
boleth”; Lawrence E. Smith, Na- 
tional Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
third prize for an editorial, “Insti- 
tute Should Father Development.” 

Honorable mention was given E. 
G. Gavin, American Contractor, Chi- 
cago, for an editorial on “Specifica- 
tions As a Guarantee.” 

Research Wins Prize 
In Class III, for the best series of 


articles or news reports, Robert L. 
Davison, Architectural Record, New 


ELECTED BY A. B. P. 


Warren C. Platt 


York, was given the first prize for 
his architectural research series; 
Morris Buck, Electric Railway 
Journal, New York, second prize for 
a survey of electric railways; Roger 
L. Knight, Electrical Record, New 
York, third prize for a series on 
“The Airport Market for the Elec- 
trical Contractor.” 

Honorable mention in this class 
was given to J. L. Frazier, The In- 
land Printer, Chicago, for his “Typ- 
ographic Scoreboard,” and to Alex- 
ander Kaylin, Retailing, New York, 
for a series on the department-store 
controller. 


One of the principal events of the 
conference was the golf tournament, 
for which numerous prizes were 
offered. Frank N. Davis, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Chicago, and Irv- 
ing Hatsell, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York, tied for low net 


EVEN TEN YEARS 
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A MAN WITH A RADIO 


WAS AN 


*In making the Direct 
Pressure Mat the pat- 
tern plate is directly 
impressed into the 
papier mache... 
eliminating the old- 
fashioned way of roll- 
Ing the mat. Obvious- 
ly the new process 
results in sharper re- 
production. 


**By adding the chro- 
mium pleting to the 
face of an electro or 
stereo a plate is made 
more rigid. . . its life 
on the printing pres 
is increased tenfold 
+ ++ also, it is imper- 
views to nicks and 
scratches. 


“ENGINEER” 


appy days now! You don’t 
have to be all trussed up with 
ear-phones to get your share of 
static and statistics. Radio 
progressed, you know... 


But, do you think Plate Making 
didn’t? 


While the Radio Engineers were 
figuring out ways to better the 
wireless, we’ve successfully 
doped out new machinery in 
our line too 


Our new *Direct Pressure Mat 
and our **Chrome Plating outfit 
will interest any person buying 
mats or plates. These are just 
two of the outstanding features 
in the most modern plate mak- 
ing plant in the EAST. 


ATLANTIC 
ELECTROTYPE AND 


STEREOTYPE Co. INC. 
ano ma & 
228 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Lexington 6623 


with 68. George Slate, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York, was third with 73. 

L. R. Fountain, National Trade 
| Journals, Inc., New York, won the 
low gross with 84. Marshall Hay- 
wood, Shears, Lafayette, Ind., and 


|| Carroll Buzby, Chilton Class Jour- 


|nal Co., Philadelphia, tied for sec- 
lond with 90. 

Mason Britton, of the McGraw- 
| Hill Publishing Co., New York, won 
| the match with par. George O. Hays, 
| Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, had 
| the best net score for the first nine, 
land Scranton Gillette, Gillette Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, for the second 
nine. 


Good Copy Will 
Pull Public To 
Any Location 


New York, May 8.—An intelligent 
advertiser can take an out-of-the- 
way location, do a little more adver- 
tising, and make a net profit on the 
saving in rent. This is the view of 
John Wanamaker, New York depart- 
ment store operator, as expressed in 
recent copy in the New York dailies. 
The advertisement placed the annual 
saving in rent at $2,400,000. 


“Almost daily,” said the advertise- 
ment, “we have been importuned to 
take a site on Upper Park avenue or 
Upper Fifth avenue. 


“All propositions received, how- 
ever, indicated that to secure a satis- 
factory site would demand an an- 
nual rent of not less than $3,500,000. 


“Apparently the only relief from 
this high annual rent burden may 
have been the effort made by some 
to go into chain stores, to open sub- 
urban branches, to try and intercept 
trade flowing into New York City 
from its close suburbs, or surround- 
ing nearby states, and thus make an 
effort to cut down its high rental 
overhead on its main place of busi- 
ness. 

“The only alleged advantage these 
stores appear to have over the cen- 
tral part of New York City is their 
supposed accessibility. But times 
have changed. Within the past few 
years subways have been built. 
Traffic conditions are unbearable. A 
store in the central part of New 
York City is just as accessible, if 
not more so, than either of the up- 
town locations indicated. 


Result of Advertising 


“But you may think we are not 
enjoying a large volume of business 
in our present location. This is be- 
cause we have never told you, but 
now we will let you peep in, behind 
the scenes, as it were, and tell you 
that on one day last week we sold 
more than $36,000 in women’s shoes. 


“From one advertisement we have 


sold $60,000 of towels. From an- 
other $40,000 of sheets. From an- 
other $100,000 of rugs. Furniture 


days from $50,000 to $75,000 are not 
unusual. Nor $30,000 to $65,000 of 
men’s clothing. In objects of art 
sales on individual pieces have 
ranged from $15,000 to $40,000. 

“Our New York store is running 
a close second to the annual volume 
of sales of our Philadelphia store, 
and both our stores are steadily 
growing and making strong head- 
way in increased sales. 


“We just cite these few facts to 
let you see what is going on at 10th 
and Broadway. Why we have been 
so quiet about not taking up sup- 
posed alluring propositions to move 
elsewhere, and why we have simply 
minded our own business, going 
ahead in the interest of ourselves, 
and our patrons. 

“We have given careful hearing 
to all seductive voices that have 
tried to prove to us there were store 
sites of ungarnered gold in the dis- 
tricts we have referred to, but when 
we put our practical knowledge of 
store-keeping to the test, and knew 
how such excessive rental would be 
against the interest of our patrons, 
we are well satisfied to toil on in our 
old location for their benefit,” 


HERE ARE TEN 
NEW JOBS FOR 
ADVERTISING 


Chapple Points to Unblazed 
Trail 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 7. 
—Though research, copy and the 
other accepted functions of adver- 
tising departments are necessary, 
the successful advertising manager 
has such unbounded faith in his work 
that he is constantly seeking new 
ways of being helpful. 


The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Bennett Chapple, its vice- 
president, told the Association of 
National Advertisers, has developed 
ten new uses for advertising. 


“All these services suggest new 
highways for modern advertising,” 
Mr. Chapple said. 


“All these efforts are carried on 
in addition to the work usually as- 
signed the advertising department. 
They are the by-products of an en- 
thusiastic desire to serve. It lends 
zest to our work to be helpful to all 
departments of our business, instead 
of to one alone. 


“Advertising departments every- 
where will find refreshing breezes 
for their fevered brow, if they will 
step out into these larger fields of 
activity.” 


Here is Mr. Chapple’s list: 
* The Armco Spirit 

First, it was the advertising de- 
partment of Armco that took the 
intangible spirit of the organization, 
known as “The Armco Spirit”—and 
crystallized it in a definite way, by 
booklet and painting—a typical ad- 
vertising man’s job. It later took 
the established company policies and 
put them together in the form of a 
printed constitution that protects 
management, employe, customer, 
and stockholder alike. 

Second, the advertising depart- 
ment of Armco went with the per- 
sonnel department into a new local- 
ity to help build up such an appre- 
ciation of the opportunity afforded 
by the opening of a new plant that 
a fine selected working organization 
was available without a single “men 
wanted” advertisement. Incidentally, 
this particular personnel recruited 
by institutional advertising has 
proved to be one of the finest groups 
of workmen in the whole Armco 
organization. The problem of han- 
dling foreign-born labor was avoided. 

Third, the advertising department 
of Armco conceived and nursed the 
introduction of the Little Theatre 
movement in industry. The work is 
carried on by the Armco Associa- 
tion, made up of employes, and pro- 
vides theatrical performances every 
week in the Armco auditorium. Iron 
and steel workers transfigured into 
thespians is a novel advertising con- 
tribution, but it has brought con- 
tentment and happiness into the 
Armco family through the oppor- 
tunity for self expression. 


Fourth, the advertising depart- 
ment of Armco helped to develop the 
Armco concert band from among its 
employes—a musical organization 
which ranks as one of the five great- 
est bands in America today, giving 
enjoyment not alone to families in 
the organization, but to the vast 
radio audience where it is now used 
for broadcasting purposes, as well 
as to the many who have heard it 
on concert tours. 


Giving Voice to Safety 

Fifth, the advertising department 
of Armco enlisted in the work of the 
safety department. It has helped to 
bring safety into the consciousness 
of the workers. Tremendous results 
have been secured through such en- 
thusiastic cooperation and Armco 
has one of the lowest lost-time acci- 
dent records in the iron and steel 
industry, saving thousands of dol- 
lars to the company yearly, to say 


Bennett Chapple 


nothing of the grief and _ bereave. 
ment of human beings that follows 
in the wake of accidents. This is a 
real contribution to happiness. What 
more worthy cause for advertising? 


Sixth, the advertising department 
of Armco is called upon by the health 
department to assist in putting over 
the idea of taking care of small 
scratches and minor colds, resulting 
in a very large decrease in the loss 
of work days for the employes. 


Seventh, the advertising depart- 
ment of Armco was given the re- 
sponsibility of introducing the fore- 
man-manager idea which had been 
successfully worked out at Armco, 
to customer plants. Today Armco is 
sending its foreman-manager bulle- 
tin service to over 8,000 foremen in 
800 different companies. “Whatever 
helps our customer succeed helps us” 
is a typical Armco policy. 


An Advertising Service 

Eighth, the advertising depart- 
ment of Armco has developed a col- 
lateral advertising service for fabri- 
cators using Ingot Iron. It also di- 
rectly contacts thousands of resale 
outlets and gives advertising advice 
to many companies which do not 
have an advertising agency service. 


Ninth, the advertising department 
of Armco developed and organized 
and brought into the family 7,000 
Armco Ingot iron shops—sheet metal 
service stations — located in every 
state of the Union. The Ingot Iron 
Shop News, published by the adver- 
tising department, is the official pub- 
lication for this unique group. The 
Pure Iron Era, a more pretentious 
publication, serves the foreign field. 


Tenth, the advertising department 
of Armco saw in the work of the 
plant correspondence supervisor an 
opportunity to develop an outside, as 
well as an inside service. The Armco 
correspondence textbook, ‘Making 
Letters Talk Business,” published by 
the advertising department, is today 
used in many schools, colleges and 
universities, and over 30,000 copies 
have been sold and distributed. 


Methodist Publishers 


Celebrate 75th Year 
Nashville, May 8.—The Methodist 
Publishing House is celebrating its 
75th anniversary this year, having 
been established in 1855, and oper- 
ated continuously with the exception 
of a short interim during the Civil 
War. It is a $3,000,000 organization, 
owning its offices and printing plant 
here and branches at Richmond and 
Dallas. 

The Publishing House is owned 
and operated by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, operating 
through a book committee of 13 
members and two executive publish- 
ing agents appointed by this com- 
mittee. The present book agents are 
A. J. Lamar and Benjamin A. Whit- 


more. 

Of all the money taken in by the 
House, approximately 5 per cent 
goes to the support of retired min- 
isters. 


Printer Names Agency 

The Zoellner Printing Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has named the Ameri- 
can Advertising Agency, Toledo, to 
direct its advertising. 
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HAPPY MEDIUM 
IS ANSWER TO 
SALES OUTLETS 


McNiece Discusses Selectivity 
and Profits 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 7. 
—On one hand, the national adver- 
tiser has excessive selling costs aris- 
ing from accepting too many small 
retail accounts; on the other, he is 
faced with the danger of putting all 
of his eggs in one basket in the 
form of a few large accounts which 
permit narrow profit margins for 
the manufacturer. 

Outlining this situation before the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
T. M. MeNiece, manager of the sales 
record and research division of the 
National Carbon Company, said that 
“4 point somewhere between the ex- 
tremes seems desirable. This will be 
attained if a reasonable diversifica- 
tion of accounts can be maintained. 
None should be so large that it can 
dictate dangerous terms and rela- 
tively few, if any, so small, that 
they represent a continuous loss.” 


Concentration of Volume 

Territorial considerations may 
suggest a solution of the problem, 
Mr. MeNiece indicated, since 50 per 
cent of the counties in the United 
States include 82 per cent of the 
population, 96 per cent of the income 
tax returns, 87 per cent of the pro- 
duction and 96 per cent of the bank 
deposits. 

“The rapid changes taking place 
in distribution channels,” said Mr. 
MeNiece, “are forcing merchandise 
through combinations of outlets that 
are new in our experience. This is 
tne result largely of the formation 
of chains, mergers and interlocking 
arrangements on buying and selling. 
Consolidation of buying power is 
putting a powerful weapon in the 
hands of purchasers and it will most 
definitely result in greater pressure 
on manufacturers. 

“The cost of selling and distribut- 
ing to the various groups and classes 
of trade differs widely. Declining 
margins and varying costs. will 
therefore require a better knowledge 
and closer control than we have 
heretofore had. This brings us back 
once more to the distinction that 
must be made between profitable 
and unprofitable territories, ac- 
counts, orders and products.” 

While every business is a special 
problem, Mr. MecNiece gave the fol- 
lowing procedure as fundamental in 
approaching the allocation of selling 
expense: 

1. The division of the various sell- 
ing and distributing departments 
along functional lines, such as field 
sales, order and billing, credit, ac- 
counts receivable, warehouse, sales 
acministrative, general administra- 
tive, ete. 

2. The determination by study and 
agreement and, if necessary, by 
measurement, where feasible, of the 
ascertainable factors that exert the 
greatest influence on the cost of op- 
erating each department, such as 
number of outlets or sales visits for 
field sales, number of orders for or- 
der and billing department, etc. 

8. The allocation of the depart- 
mental expenses to the various prod- 
ucts on the basis of the comparative 
value of the factors chosen for each 
of the departments. For example, 
the relative proportion of sales out- 
lets or visits for each product may 
be used to distribute field expense to 
product; the proportion of orders for 
the various products may be used 
for allocating the cost of the order 
and billing department to the dif- 
ferent products and so on through 
the lists of departments and bases 
that may be chosen. 

Some expenses may be directly 
charged to products. The sum of the 
expenses applied to each product on 
the various bases will then give the 
total expense applicable to each of 
the products. Allocation by this basic 


method will provide information for 
analysis of costs by territories, ac- 
counts and orders. 

Competition for Attention 

Mr. MecNiece expressed concern 
over the competition of advertising 
for the reader’s attention. 

“With the great increase in the 
number of advertisers,” he said, “the 
individual advertisement is less liable 
to get attention. Nevertheless, it is 
costing more than formerly. Com- 
petition for space for display adver- 
tising is so keen that much of the 
material may go into the furnace 
without seeing the light of day.” 

Mr. MeNiece suggested that hand- 
to-mouth selling is probably as im- 
portant a factor in the situation as 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

“Each competitor is afraid to stay 
away very long in the fear that some 
other company may secure an order 
in the meantime,” he said. 

“The fear will arise that the 
sacrifice of volume at any point will 
mean an increase in selling expense 
and production cost. The elimination 
of a considerable number of un- 
profitable accounts will be followed 
by more than a corresponding reduc- 
tion in field or office expense, or both. 
That is one of the chief objects of 
such a step and unless it is accom- 
plished, the job is only half-done and 
that to no purpose.” 


Try to Dissuade 
France from 


Double Tax 


Washington, May 8.—Ellsworth 
C. Alvord, assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, sailed April 25 to 
begin a series of conferences with 
the French ministry of finance for 
the purpose of dissuading the French 
government from applying the extra- 
territorial dividend tax. 

This tax, amounting to 18 per 
cent, if applied would subject Amer- 
ican corporations having subsidiaries 
in France to the payment of a total 
of 51 per cent of their taxable 
profits. The Department of the 
Treasury has received numerous 
complaints that enforcement of the 
tax would destroy much American 
business operating in French juris- 
diction. 

The question with which Mr. Al- 
vord is concerned in his Paris visit 
is linked with the whole problem of 
double taxation, elimination of which 
the Treasury is sponsoring. It is 
planned to carry the extra-terri- 
torial tax question into the forth- 
coming Geneva conference on double 
taxation if Mr. Alvord’s mission 
fails. 


A. A. A. to Publish 
“Holiday” in Fall 


The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, New York, will begin pub- 
lication of Holiday, September 15, 
dated October. It will be a “maga- 
zine of adventure, recreation and in- 
formation for those who travel.” 

Ernest N. Smith, executive vice- 
president of the association, will be 
editor and publisher. Frank A. 
Eaton, former managing editor of 
The Sportsman, will be managing 
editor and C. W. Fuller, former ad- 
vertising manager of College Hu- 
mor, will be advertising manager. 
Archer A. King, Inc., will be West- 
ern representatives. 

The magazine will have a type 
page 8ysx11%. The initial run will 
be 185,000. 


“Florida State News” 
Is Not a Weekly 


ADVERTISING AGE erroneously re- 
ported last week that Florida State 
News, of Tallahassee, has changed 
from a daily to a weekly. 

Florida State News will continue 
as a daily, and has increased its cir- 
culation so rapidly that it has raised 
its general advertising rate to 3.5 
cents a line. 

The Perry (Fla.) Independent has 
gone from a daily to a weekly. 


Gets Aircraft Accounts 

Grace & Holliday, advertising 
agency of New York and Detroit, 
are now handling the advertising of 
the American Aeronautical Corp., 
flying boats and amphibians; Amer- 
icah Cirrus Engine Corp., Marys- 
ville, Mich., aviation engines, and 
the Huntington Aircraft Corp., 
Stratford, Conn. ; 


FUNCTION OF 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Harry B. Fleischmann, formerly 
of Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York, 
gives this picture of activities of an 
agency production manager. 


Has Combination Rate 

Space in the Reedley Sentinel, re- 
cently established in that California 
town, will be sold only in combina- 
tion with the Dinuba Sentinel, it is 
announced. 


Sheets Instead 
of Reams Urged 
by “Forecastle’’ 


The editor of “The Forecastle,” 
published by the Seaman Paper 
Company, Chicago, has got his ems 
and picas approximately figured out, 
but he is still intimidated by reams 
and such, and he thinks that others 
may be too. So the editor gave vent 
to his feelings in this wise in the 
current issue of the Seaman organ: 

“The Forecastle has finally got it 
through its head that an em is a 
sixth an inch, and the fact that a 
pica is the same as an em has also 
filtered in. But we still stand aghast 
before the fact that a good horse is 
22 hands high, and that an agate 
line is something which does not 
exist, there being no such line any 
place, but that it is used for measur- 
ing advertisements. 


“In the world of paper we have 
learned, by dint of hard study, that 
a ream is 500 sheets, but we are 
puzzled by a case, which is about 550 
pounds, and we haven’t figured out 
yet what a bundle is—whether meas- 
ured in pounds, sheets, or dimen- 
sions. 


“Ever on the watch for a worthy 
movement, the Forecastle wishes to 
enlist in the cause of simplicity. We 
suggest that paper be ordered by 
weight or by sheets, and that the 
ream be eliminated for the sake of 
efficiency. We are not sold on the 
idea that a printer, in ordering 
paper, must remember that every 
500 sheets is a ream, and that 2,410 
sheets must be ordered as four 
reams, 410 sheets. 

“The Forecastle, poor at arith- 
metic, shudders at the thought of 
having to get this extra gesture into 
every paper computation. To us it 
looks like just one more stumbling 
block in the path to the right answer. 

“Of course, the Forecastle should 
not be taken too seriously. Perhaps 
if paper was reckoned in terms of 
sheets, we’d start a world-movement 
in favor of adopting a handy unit 
named for each 500 sheets. 

“But we do ask for opinion in the 
matter. Something may come of it 
yet. Will you write us a letter? If 
we get enough, we’ll take the matter 
up with the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, well known paper merchants, 
with which this journal is on 
friendly, almost intimate terms.” 


Joins “Farm Paper” 
Daniel C. Whittemore has joined 
the advertising staff of American 
Agriculturist, New York. 


No. 9 of a Series 
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IT’S A THING 
PEOPLE DON’T TALK ABOUT MUCH 
—EXCEPT BY INNUENDO 


But what a lot of innuendo there is! What with Freud and Kraft- 
Ebbing and the abnormal psychologists pursued by the half- 
baked such an extraordinary interest has been created in 
abnormality there is danger that all forms of originality may be 


regarded as signs of perversion, to the harm of countless in- 
nocent persons eee The situation threatens to lead to a new 
witch hunt e° e Juanita Tanner, who wrote that interesting book, 
“The Intelligent Man's Guide to Marriage and Celibacy,” 
brings the discussion into the open and gives it healthy fresh air: 


It will do you good to read ‘‘Demoniac Possession” in the JUNE 


SCRIBNER'S 


“SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING."—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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What About Political Advertising? 


A highly important, but little dis- 
cussed phase of advertising is that 
done for political purposes, to ad- 
vance the interests of a candidate or 
party. It is important from the 
standpoint of the individual aspir- 
ant, and from the standpoint of the 
public welfare. It is usually dis- 
cussed from a partisan standpoint, 
so that the real questions involved 
are obscured. 

Why is political advertising grow- 
ing in amount and importance? 
First, because the size of the coun- 
try and the larger populations in- 
volved, especially on account of the 
addition of women voters, make it 
difficult for the candidate to obtain 
personal contact with those whose 
support he seeks. Second, the news- 
papers, which formerly were devoted 
almost entirely to political activities, 
are no longer blindly partisan, but 
print the news of both sides, without 
getting very much excited about 
either. The advertising pages offer 
the chief opportunity for getting the 
advantage with the audience of a 
particular paper. 

A successful campaign, whether 
for an individual candidate or an 
entire ticket, involves organization 
and publicity. The methods used are 
very much like those employed in a 
modern merchandising campaign. 
Records, systematic effort, organiza- 
tion—these things must be devel- 
oped, and the whole drive backed by 
advertising which will sell the 
“trade,” meaning the organization, 
and influence the “consumer,” mean- 
ing the general public. 

Such a campaign costs money. In 
merchandising a commercial prod- 
uct, the profits on the sale of the 
merchandise ultimately pay the cost 
of the advertising and the other ex- 
penses involved in its manufacture 
and distribution. In the case of the 
political campaign, where the ap- 


parent stake is only a relatively 
small salary, it is often difficult to 
find a financial justification for the 
relatively large sums expended. 


When Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick |’ 


spent over a quarter of a million 
dollars in her successful campaign 
for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator from Illinois, 
she spent more than twice as much 
as the entire income which is in- 
volved in a six-year term in the 
Senate. And she still has to face 
the effort and expense involved in 
the final election, even though it is 
assumed that the nomination in IIli- 
nois is almost equivalent to election. 

The question as to how much 
money can legitimately be spent in 
a political campaign is difficult to 
answer. Mrs. McCormick’s expendi- 
tures, for example, were undoubted- 
ly legitimate—the hiring of workers 
to man her offices, the printing and 
mailing of campaign literature, the 
purchase of newspaper‘ space, the 
use of radio broadcasting facilities, 
etc. These things cost money, and 
they were necessary to the success 
of the campaign. 

Public sentiment is not adverse to 
the use of advertising for political 
purposes. In fact, the open expendi- 
cure of money for publicity purposes 
makes a far better impression on 
voters than the use of money for 
less obvious purposes. While the 
power of advertising, paid for out 
of the candidate’s private purse or 
the party treasury, puts a big pre- 
mium on financial strength, this is 
true of all efforts, political or not, 
requiring organization and the de- 
velopment of public sentiment. 

The question will be discussed a 
lot in the immediate future, but it is 
hard to see how the legitimate use 
of political advertising can be great- 
ly restricted. 


The Motor Car’s New Rivals 


The very success of the automo- 
bile has developed disadvantages in 
its operation which have again 
opened the way for products which 
the automobile practically eliminat- 
ed. When the motor car was first 
marketed thirty years ago, it was 
called a “pleasure car”—in spite of 
the uncertainties of its mechanical 
features and the dust and dirt of 
the rough roads over which it had 
to travel. Now, with splendid high- 
ways and cars that are mechanically 
almost perfeet, the motor car can 
be driven only under the handicaps 
of traffic congestion, parking difficul- 
ties and other annoyances which 
take away most of the pleasure of 
driving. 

The railroads, which have been 
losing most of their suburban and 
some of their long haul business to 
automobiles, including buses, are 
finding it necessary to urge vaca- 
tionists, “Go by train!” This ad- 
monition would have sounded like a 
joke to the railroad man of a gen- 
eration ago, and yet it is appropri- 
ate and necessary today. Electric 
lines tell their prospects, “Why lose 


time in traffic jams? Use the elec- 
tric!” 

And now the motor-boat is com- 
ing along to claim a share of the 
market pre-empted and possessed by 
the automobile, pointing out the de- 
lights of being able to go ahead 
without respect to stop-lights and 
traffic laws. And the bicycle trade, 
submerged since the nineteenth cen- 
tu-y in the dust of the motor car, 
is again coming along to advertise 
the joys of the by-roads and the pic- 
nic hour far from the chugging 
crowd. 

The automobile is in no danger 
of losing its business, for it is no 
longer a play-thing, but a necessity. 
However, it is interesting from the 
advertising and merchandising 
standpoint to note how the very 
characteristics of success create con- 
ditions which invite competition and 
offer marketing opportunities to 
those who may have been eliminated 
in the early stages of the new prod- 
uct’s success. It may easily become 
a case of having too much of a good 
thing. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


81. The Claud Neon News. 

A monthly magazine published by 
Claud Neon Lights, Inc., New York, 
to disseminate serviceable informa- 
tion anent the neon tube industry. 
It features representative advertis- 
ing sign installations. 

82. Gifts & Artwares Research of 
the Retail Jewelry Trade. 

An estimate of the present and 
future importance of the retail jew- 
eler as an outlet for gift merchan- 
dise, based on a questionnaire. Pub- 
lished by The Jewelers’ Circular, 
New York. 


83. Ten Advantages. 

A booklet reviewing at some 
length the fundamental advantages 
of newspaper advertising. Published 
by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


85. A Supplement for Your Maga- 
zine Circulation File. 

A booklet tabulating newsstand 

circulations of leading magazines. 

Published by True Story, New York. 


86. Your Marketing Problems. 

A booklet stressing the impor- 
tance cf basing selling efforts on an 
analysis of actual consumers, their 
location, numerical strength, buying 
motives and preferences. Published 
by Edwin G. Booz Surveys, Chicago. 


87. New Information About St. 
Louis. 3 

A booklet of 48 pages containing 
facts and considerable original re- 
search material about St. Louis, con- 
veniently classified for the advertis- 
er. Published by The Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis. 


88. Facts and Data on Ashland, 
Oregon. 

A folder issued by M. C. Mogen- 
sen & Co., Ince., San Francisco, 
which pictures the commercial life 
of a western city of 15,000 popula- 
tion and the activities of its leading 
newspaper. 


89. Reaching the Latin American 
Dental Market. 

A portfolio which analyzes the 
Latin-American dental market by 
the number, qualifications and activ- 
ities of practicing dentists, incomes, 
imports, etc., and tells how this vast 
area is being developed for the 
American dental manufacturing 
trade. Published by Oral Hygiene, 
Pittsburgh. 


91. Radio Sales Figures and 1930 
Forecast. 

A reprint from its annual fore- 
cast number. Published by Radio 
Retailing, 477 Tenth avenue, New 
York. 


72. Analysis of Products and 
Brands Carried by Seed Deal- 
ers. 

Results of a survey by Seed World, 
Chicago, covering the activities of 
dealers in this field in the merchan- 
dising of many lines other than 
seeds, from baby chicks and bee sup- 
plies to stock remedies and weed de- 
stroyers. 


73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 


ment and Methods, St. Louis. 
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Testing Should 


Be Qualitative 
To the Editor: To my mind, the 
danger in test campaigns is in inter- 
preting the results and then general- 
izing too much in their application 
to other territories. 

In every market there are too 
many factors not capable of definite 
control, all of which, however, have 
a definite bearing on the success of 
an advertising campaign. Though 
we do thus and so in a market with 
a certain result, it is dangerous to 
say definitely that we can repeat 
that result in other markets with a 
similar procedure. 

Testing, I believe, should be quali- 
tative rather than quantitative. 

Surely, we can test our copy ap- 
peal—not to the extent of getting a 
dcllars-and-cents answer, but suffi- 
ciently to reassure ourselves as to 
the continued use of a campaign 
basic. 

If we employ coupons or sell di- 
rect, I think it is a safe assumption 
that a piece of copy producing a 
certain result is likely to produce 
equivalent results with more circula- 
tion of the same character. 

We are now introducing or testing 
a new product in three different 
markets. We find conditions differ- 
ent in each and our technique is 
constantly undergoing changes. How- 
ever, out of the first experience, we 
gained some knowledge that caused 
us to revise our advertising and sell- 
ing appeals. When we started opera- 
tions elsewhere we found that this 
revision was justified. 

Don M. JULIEN, 

Adv. Mgr., Graybar Electric 
Co., New York. 
* * * 


A Dollar Left 


After Moving Day? 

To the Editor: I beg to thank you 
for the sample copy of ADVERTISING 
AGE which you sent to me. I would 
like to subscribe to this attractive 
and interesting publication and Iam 
enclosing my check for one dollar. 

I have just moved into new quar- 
ters in the Syracuse Savings Bank 
building after 13 years in the First 
Trust and Deposit building, and it 
might be some time before my 
friends learn of the change. 

Rospert M. BARKER, 
Adv. Counsel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * * 


Isn’t There a Slogan 


in This Somewhere? 
To the Editor: The May 3 issue 
of ADVERTISING AGE came to my 
desk this morning and I am 
prompted to tell you how much I 
value it and enjoy the news it pre- 
sents. 
There are numerous publications 


which come to my attention on the 


7 Voice of the Advertiser 


general subject of advertising and 
advertising agents, but somehow 
none of them have the personal touch 
that ADVERTISING AGE seems to have, 
You publish numerous stories of 
interest to me as an advertising 
man that do not seem to find their 
way into other advertising publica- 
tions. I think you have made a 
splendid start and I look forward to 
the rapid development ADVERTISING 
AGE will attain in the future. 
WILLIAM H. RANKIN, 
Pres., Wm. H. Rankin Co., 


New York. 
* + 7 


Adapting Architects’ 


Plan to Advertising 

To the Editor: The American 
Institute of Architects has a definite 
plan of indexing or classifying sub- 
jects of interest to architects. 

Has any thought been given to a 
similar system in the advertising 
field? 

In such a system the principal 
subjects would first be determined, 
then broken down into sub-topics and 
further divisions. 

Undoubtedly many advertising 
men and agencies now have their 
own system of classifying and filing 
articles. Isn’t it possible that a 
standardized plan would be of help 
to all advertisers? 

It is true that the subjects in ad- 
vertising are so numerous and varied 
that not all of them may be of inter- 
est to every advertiser. In any par- 
ticular case, subjects not of interest 
could be eliminated. The filing sys- 
tem would function with subjects of 
direct interest. 

As “science is organized knowl 
edge,” would not a standardized fil- 
ing plan help to place the advertis- 
ing business on a more scientific 


basis? R. L. Coox, 
Adv. Mgr., Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati. 
* * * 


Kernel of the Nut 

To the Editor: I hesitate to add 
anything to the subject of newspaper 
co-operation with advertisers be- 
cause it seems to me that both sides 
of the subject have been pretty well 
covered. 

It would seem to me that it is up 
to the newspapers to offer as much 
or as little service as they deem ad- 
visable for an advertiser to get the 
most benefit from a campaign in the 
newspaper’s market. 

WiLuiaM A. Hart, 
Director of Adv., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 

* * * 


Opens Boston Office 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New 
York, has established a Boston office 
at 272 Congress street. A. K. Ben- 
jamin, formerly with the George H. 


Ellis Company, Boston, is in chargé 
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RELATIONS WITH 
NEWSPAPERS |S 
AGENCY THEME 


Radio Also On Four A’s Con- 
vention Program 


Washington, D. C., May 8.—Ma- 
jor interest in the thirteenth annual 
convention of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies, to be 
held May 15 and 16 at the Mayflow- 
er Hotel, centers in newspaper re- 
lations. 

The complete program of this 
year’s convention—the first held in 
eighteen months because of the 
change from fall to spring as the 
time of meeting—was announced to- 
day by John Benson, president of 
the A. A. A. A., who is in Washing- 
ton to make final arrangements for 
the meeting. 

Three major themes have been 
projected for the convention, Mr. 
Benson announced. They are: news- 
papers, radio and agency internal 
operation. All three subjects are of 
vital importance to publishers and 
owners of other forms of advertising 
mediums and a record attendance of 
members and guests is expected. 


Minor themes scheduled for dis- 
cussion include research, outdoor ad- 
vertising and export advertising. 
Executives of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce will be present to par- 
ticipate in both domestic and export 
discussions and representatives of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce will 
also be in attendance. 


Notables On Program 


H. K. McCann, president of the 
H. K. McCann Company and chair- 
man of the board of the A. A. A. A., 
will preside at the opening session 
at ten o’clock Thursday morning, 
May 15. 

Other speakers at the forenoon 
meeting will be: L. Ames Brown, 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan; President Benson of the A. 
A. A. A.; William S. Hedges, pres- 
ident National Association of Broad- 
casters; John U. Reber, vice-presi- 
dent J. Walter Thompson Company; 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of the 
Bristol-Myers Company and chair- 
man of the A. N. A. Committee on 
Radio Checking; H. T. Ewald, pres- 
ident, Campbell-Ewald Company 
and chairman of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau; J. Fred 
Woodruff, vice-president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, and F. 
R. Gamble, executive secretary of 
the A. A. A. A. 


After luncheon the convention will 
attend a demonstration of commer- 
cial sound pictures. The open ses- 
sion of the convention, to which pub- 
lishers and other media owners, 
government officials, and officers of 
advertising bodies have been invited, 
will be held that afternoon. 

At this session, the addresses and 
subsequent discussions will center 
around research and newspapers. 

Stewart L. Mims, vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Research, will open the meet- 
ing with a talk on the “Use of the 
A. A. A. A. Research” and will be 
followed by the report of Dr. Daniel 
Starch, director of research, on the 
“A. A. A. A. Newspaper Reader 
Surveys.” 


Will Discuss Rates 
Guy H. Richards, vice-president 
of the Erickson Company, will dis- 
cuss forced combination rates. Other 
subjects for this session include: 
Local and National Rates, by Presi- 
dent Benson of the A. A. A. A.; Re- 
tail Advertising in Newspapers, by 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice-pres- 

ident of R. H. Macy & Co. 
Circulation will be discussed by P. 
L. Thomson, director of public rela- 
tions, Western Electric Company 
and president of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation; Lineage Records of 
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interesting method of displaying the contents of their cans in retail establishments. 


National Advertisers and their value 
by F. G. Hubbard, vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 
Country Newspaper Audits by L. S. 
Kelly, of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Country Newspapers. Her- 
man Roe, field director of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, will 
make the final address of the after- 
noon. 


The association’s annual dinner 
will be held at 7 p. m. Thursday. 
Stars of the air will entertain the 
diners through the courtesy of the 
artists’ bureau of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. 

Speakers at the Friday morning 
meeting, which will be for members 
only, include: President Benson and 
Secretary Gamble; G. Lynn Sumner, 
president of the agency of that 
name; Milton Towne, of Richardson, 
Alley & Richards; E. R. Gardner, 
Gardner Advertising Company; J. 
H. Eydeler, secretary-treasurer of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agen- 
cy; M. L. Wilson, of the Blackman 
Company; Paul E. Faust, Mitchell, 
Faust, Dickson & Wieland; Harri- 
son Atwood, H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, and Henry C. Flower, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. 

An executive session for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of 
other business will be held at noon. 
Members and guests will be enter- 
tained at the Burning Tree Golf 
Club Friday afternoon. 


Six Buyers on 


New Slate of 


St. Louis Club 


St. Louis, May 9.—Adopting the 
policy of giving predominance on 
the directorate to buyers of adver- 
tising, and at the same time insist- 
ing that new blood be injected into 
organization affairs, the nominating 
committee of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis has made its report. 

The committee gave adequate rep- 
resentation to all classifications rep- 
resented in the membership, however. 

Nine of the following 12 nominees 
for directorships will be elected May 


Felix W. Coste, vice-president, 
D’Arcy Advertising Co.; Hubert J. 
Echele, secretary-treasurer, War- 
wick Typographers, Inc.; David 
Hearsh, vice-president, Berkowitz 
Envelope Co.; William J. Hencke, 
advertising manager, Bettmann- 
Kleinhauser-Korrekt Co.; J. Leslie 
Mahl, St. Louis sales manager, 
Lynton T. Block & Co.; Joseph A. 
Maxwell, vice-president, Beecher- 
Cale-Maxwell, Inc.; Hale Nelson, 
advertising manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; A. J. Rose, Skin- 
ner & Kennedy Stationery Co.; 
George Leonard Shultz; F. C. H. 
Stevens, president, Banner Sign Sys- 
tem; Roy Wenzlick, vice-president, 
Albert Wenzlick Real Estate Co.; L. 
A. Zimmerman, Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Co. 


Joins Publishing Staff 


Charles G. Peck has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of American Agricul- 
turist, New York. 


Arrol Has Agency 


The Arrol Company, Chatham, 
N. J., manufacturing chemists, has 
appointed Howland, Oliphant & Mc- 
Intyre, New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


Move to Mart 
The Chicago offices of the Haire 
Publications have been moved to 
1039 Merchandise Mart. 


“Advertising Printer” 
Makes Its Debut 


The Advertising Printer has made 
its appearance from New York as 
“the sales and creative magazine of 
the printing industry.” The Adver- 
tising Printer Corporation is the 
publisher, Philip Lukin being presi- 
dent, Frederick A. Goddard, vice- 
president and Frank Hough, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Last Word Said 
in Famous N. Y. 
Advertisement 


New York, May 8.— Supreme 
Court Justice MacCrate in Kings 
County granted the motion brought 
by Claude Neon Lights, W. T. P. 
Hollingsworth and R. L. Kester, Jr., 
to dismiss the action for $1,000,000 
brought by C. V. Bob & Co. in Suf- 
folk County, on the grounds that 
they showed no cause of action. The 
same court also vacated the attach- 
ment previously secured by Bob & 
Co. 

The suit was based on damages 
Mr. Bob claimed to have suffered 
through the failure of his financing 
plans for the new Federal Neon 
System, after Claude Neon interests 
had published an advertisement dis- 
claiming all association with the 
plan. 

Supreme Court Justice Nathan 
Bijur dismissed the attachment se- 
cured by Mr. Bob in a similar action 
brought by him in New York County, 
the Appellate Court sustaining 
Judge Bijur’s decision. 


Call Letter Changed 


Station WIBS, Jersey City, has 
changed its call letter to WHOM. 
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ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA .. 
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modern business 


methods... 


“The good old ways” were not so good in the light of modern con- 
veniences and methods. The time-worn and mistaken idea that business 
envelopes should be plain in order to intrigue the interest of the 
addressee, has been cast into the discard along with spinning wheels, 
mustache cups and other relics of a bygone day. 


Modern advertisers have sensed the sales value of good envelopes appropriately 
adorned with colorful display advertising. They utilize the face as also the back 
of envelopes for advertising purposes because it is in step with scientific advertis- 
ing. Better envelopes too, than formerly used is the new order of things. 
Watchful advertisers will not risk reputation and prestige for the questionable 
“saving” in cost of inferior envelopes as compared with good envelopes. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good Business 


+ 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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SAUCEFORGOOSE 
NOT FOR GANDER 
COURT DECIDES 


American Fruit Growers Win 
Trade-Mark Case 


Washington, May 8.—That august 
body, the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, has held that “Michi- 
gander,” accompanied by the illus- 
tration of a goose, is confusingly 
similar to “Blue Goose,” accompa- 
nied by the same picture. 

The case was that of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, Inc., versus the 
Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc. 

The former has advertised its 
Blue Goose trade-mark extensively, 
the court found. 

“It has been used by appellant 
and its predecessor throughout the 
United States and many foreign 
countries since May, 1918, on fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and has be- 
come associated in the public mind 
with the highest quality of these 
commodities,” said the decision. 
“Appellant has sold its products and 
advertised its mark extensively in 
every state in the United States, in- 
cluding Michigan. Its trade-mark 
appears on packages in which its 
fruits and vegetables are contained, 
as well as on the skins of citrus 
fruits. 

“As illustrative of the extent to 
which the mark of appellant is used, 
more than 5,000,000 blue goose la- 
bels were used in 1925 on packages 
containing its products, and more 
than 91,000,000 ‘pieces of citrus 
fruits’ were printed with this label. 
During the same year appellant sold 
more than 38,000 carloads of fruits 
and vegetables for the sum of ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. 

“Large sums of money have been 
expended in advertising the mark in 
the. newspapers, on posters, painted 


signs, in trade papers, magazines, 

in advertising matter to the grow- 

ers of fruit, moving signs, etc.” 
Goodrich Loses Case 

Though the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, owner of “Zipper,” was suc- 
cessful in its opposition to registra- 
tion of “Zip-On,” as reported in the 
May 3 issue of ADVERTISING AGE, 
it met defeat in its attempt to bar 
three other trade-marks. 

The Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals held that “Zip-Knick” for 
use on wearing apparel for men, 
women and children is not likely to 
cause confusion with “Zipper” on 
goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. The Kenilworth Manufac- 
turing Company owns “Zip-Knick,” 
and two other marks, “Zip-Over” 
and “Zip-Midy,” both of which were 
admitted. 

The mark “White Cap,” with or 
without a representation of ocean 
waves having white surfaces, is de- 
ceptively similar to the same words 
above a representation of a rounded 
cap such as worn by chefs. So hold- 
ing, the Court barred registration 
of White Cap for plain and self- 
rising flour, by the Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., sustaining the op- 
position of the Heekin Company, 
baking powder and flavoring ex- 
tracts. 

Registration had been refused be- 
cause of a trade-mark owned by 
C. W. Antrim & Son, who filed a 
statement saying they were no long- 
er using the mark except for coffee, 
teas, spices and rice and saying they 
had no objection to its registration 
for flour. The Heekin Company, 
however, did object, successfully. 


Fehr Is Re-elected 


by Newspaper Club 


Louis W. Fehr, of the New York 
American, was re-elected president 
of the Newspaper Club of New York 
City at the annual meeting May 6. 

Marlen E. Pew, of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, was made first vice-presi- 
dent; George H. Squire, New York 
Times, second vice-president; Pren- 
tice Winchell, Draperies, corre- 
sponding secretary; Charles R. 
Barth, New York Mirror, recording 
secretary, and Arthur L. Malken- 
son, Jewish Morning Journal, treas- 
urer. 


will keep you 


Subscribe Now! 
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Percentage of Absence of Food Products in 1,022 Groceries 


Grocery, Delicatessen. Dairy. 
Ammonia, Parsons .........+-++++0+ 61.5 74.0 73.7 
Baking Powder, Royal ........ coccee 464 57.3 42.5 
Beans, Campbell’s ......... careanun ° 1.0 1.3 5.0 
Hee AAG, GREES ccc cece ccsccccoes eee 8.4 17.3 21.2 
PEGE, TED BOOED cc cccocccecsccces 40.7 65.3 48.8 
Bint, TRGTIORES 2 ccc ccccecccsccccece 20.0 13.3 3.8 
GN, HEED bocce ccecccrcoveceecce 9.2 6.0 3.8 
GS III bv oa cceecccenesees 43.6 43.3 40.0 
Coane. Gee BORO... 0 oc cvecscececs - 13.8 25.3 23.8 
Cee SR eco ccccceccsceccces 33.6 20.7 26.2 
re 76.4 84.7 77.8 
Coffee, Maxwell House ............. 8.6 5.3 10.0 
Corn Flakes, Kelloge’s.............. 3.5 2.0 5.0 
co 15.1 26.0 21.2 
Eee 31.4 46.0 32.5 
dan 6 09:50. 0s 6 e008 59.7 59.3 50.0 
ee 51.9 26.0 46.2 
CE dean ce oc tad kh oe ah stan eae 20.6 34.0 26.2 
TS ee eee eee ° 32.0 31.3 17.8 
DE S56 cGeeeWUVS sa60644si0000064 3.9 6.0 5.0 
| ER err 1.2 5.3 8.8 
Macaroni, Mueller’s ...............-: 12.2 11.3 16.2 
Milk, Borden’s Peerless ............. 59.3 61.3 60.0 
Be, PUTED co ccceccesessce 39.3 49.3 36.2 
EES Te Tee Tere 66. 56.0 46.2 
ts WE IE: oo cece sncccccseeues 42.2 44.7 32.5 
Mustard, Coleman’s ................ 39.3 31.3 31.2 
Re, MUNINOS 6 oc ccc cecccccecce 8.1 6.0 6.2 
I ain. ccs bbc hsb 60080068 5.7 4.7 3.8 
eT  . c sek e6ee se ces ees 29.5 29.3 20.0 
SS Re re re rer ee 85.5 96.7 83.8 
I 64s pc cbeebhe O66 oases 22.6 31.3 12.8 
ee dc aie o San 17.3 3.8 
Puffed Wheat ...... ee re coos oan 40.0 17.5 
Salad Dressing, Blue Ribbon ......... 7.9 3.3 11.2 
NE ae e OORRA AKG GON OH OOK 7.9 10.0 8.8 
I er eee 16.1 8.7 3.8 
EE ain s 66 5556065464405 “ae 4.5 8.7 10.0 
A EP EEE. nc ccscaseacoeseces 6.5 25.3 18.8 
Soap. Ivory sree eens ee | 2.0 4.0 8.8 
Soap, Kirkman’s Borax ........ a0s5e% 5.7 17.3 11.2 
ES cos sinb eines sauna end 3.1 5.3 10.0 
I la Aa cad'c 60s 0s) sake Os a 3.7 21.3 15.0 
ng dt ke edb Ob ee bes 3.3 4.0 5.0 
Soup, Campbell’s, Tomato ........... 1.8 0 5.0 
. ry Se . oa 26.7 18.8 
6 24665 s aK eR aR ORES 6.9 6.0 5.0 
5 rr re ‘ 4 1.3 os 
Uneeda Biscuit ................- bows 1.0 1.3 1.2 
8g circ Gaile wide a ae P 27.3 37.3 16.2 


Independent. Chain. Total, 
65.6 49.2 60.7 
48.3 6.6 36.0 

1.5 3 1.2 
11.7 2.6 9.0 
46.7 4.3 34.2 
16.8 2.3 12.5 

7.9 7.0 7.6 
43.1 6.0 32.2 
17.3 2.3 12.9 
30.1 2.6 22.0 
78.2 89.4 81.5 

8.0 1.7 6.2 

3.3 3 2.4 
18.0 25.2 20.2 
34.5 7.6 26.6 
58.5 10.0 44.2 
45.9 18.9 38.0 
24.0 15.0 21.3 

30.2 4.0 22.5. 

4.4 1.0 3.4 

2.9 1.0 2.3 
12.5 1.3 9.2 
59.8 59.5 59.7 
41.1 19.3 34.6 
62.0 44.9 56.9 
41.7 20.6 35.4 
36.8 6.3 27.8 

7.5 8.3 7.7 

5.3 oe 3.9 
28.4 5.6 21.7 

87.7 35.2 72.2 
23.3 3.3 17.4 
11.7 A 8.4 
30.8 2.0 22.3 
74 3.0 6.1 
8.5 1.0 6.3 
13.2 1.5 9.7 
6.0 1.0 4.5 
11.8 7 8.5 
1.8 A 1.5 
8.7 1.5 6.6 
4.3 7 3.2 
8.6 7 6.3 
3.6 4 2.6 
1.8 4 1.4 
22.1 4.0 16.7 
6.5 12.6 8.3 
6 2.0 1.0 
1.2 7 1.0 
28.2 5.3 21.4 


The Journal of Commerce, New York, shows stores not carrying certain products, as 
ascertained in a survey of 1,022 grocery stores of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. The 
survey was made to determine relative prices of chain and independent stores. 


Instalment Sales 
Boost Exports 
of Automobiles 


Washington, May 8.—The automo- 
tive industry has increased foreign 
business by the employment of in- 
stalment selling, according te Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Mr. Cooper said that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all automo- 
biles in Australia are sold on the 
instalment plan; the proportion of 
high priced cars so sold is 60 to 65 
per cent, while the percentage for 
smaller cars is about 80. In New 
Zealand the average is approxi- 
mately the same. In both the ratio 
of time sales is as follows: New 
cars, 70 per cent; used cars, 75 per 
cent; new and used trucks, 80 per 
cent, and new and used busses and 
taxis, 85 per cent. 

The number of repossessions in 
Australia is estimated at 1 per cent, 
an average as low as that found in 
any other country with the same vol- 
ume of sales. The figure in New 
Zealand is 1 per cent for new cars 
and about 5 per cent for used vehi- 
cles. 

The instalment system is firmly 
established in Asia. British Malaya 
and the Philippine Islands have the 
highest proportion of instalment 
sales, the figure for the latter being 
95 per cent for all classes of vehicles, 
while the proportion covering British 
Malaya is 90 per cent of cars, 95 per 
cent of trucks and busses, and 98 
per cent of taxis. 

In China three-fourths of the mo- 
tor vehicles are sold on time. 


Instalment sales account for 75 
per cent of the new cars in Siam, 
but only half of the used cars. Iraq 
comes next in Asia, with 70 per cent 
of cars, 95 per cent of taxis, and 50 
per cent of trucks. 

About 60 per cent of vehicles in 
the Netherland East Indies are sold 
on time; in India the percentage of 
cars is 55, trucks and busses 70, and 


taxicabs 100. 


Growing in Japan 

Instalment selling is becoming an 
important factor in the Japanese 
automotive market, but there are as 
yet no definitely established methods 
of sale, payment, contracts, etc.; 
hence, the figure of 50 per cent as 
the proportion of instalment sales 
forecasts a higher proportion in the 
near future. 

A lack of facilities for selling on 
the instalment plan in Indo-China is 
responsible for the small number of 
vehicles sold on time in that country; 
estimates place the proportion for 
cars at 30 to 40 per cent and for 
trucks at 5 to 10 per cent. 

Egypt notably sells more vehicles 
on time than any African country, 
the percentage of cars being 90 and 
of trucks, busses and taxis 100. 

Madagascar reports that 95 per 
cent of its automobiles are sold on 
time, despite the fact that instal- 
ment selling in that country is 
largely a development of the last 
two years. The down payments some- 
times run as low as 15 and as high 
as 50 per cent. In the Union of 
South Africa they run from 25 per 
cent upward. 

In Australia the average credit 
period in the case of new cars is 18 
months; 12 for used cars. In New 
Zealand, 18 months are allowed for 
cars and taxis and 24 for busses and 
trucks. A fairly conservative credit 
period is allowed in the countries of 
Asia. 


Pittsburgh Agency 


Adopts New Name 


McKnight, Robinson & Co., Pitts- 
burgh agency, has changed its name 
to R. W. McKnight, Inc., Mr. Me- 
Knight being president. There is 
no change in personnel. Eugene 
O’N. Herron is secretary and Ralph 
V. Hukill, treasurer. F. H. Me- 
Knight and J. G. Campbell are di- 
rectors. 


Join “Western City” 


_ Rex W. Wadman, formerly of Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., has be- 
come manager of Western City, Los 
Angeles. 

_ Edwin M. McCaffrey, who pub- 
lished Western Industry, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Western City. 


Most Halftones 
Are Too Fine, 
Says Editor 


Publishers and other users of 
paper would find their printing im- 
proved if they delivered their paper 
to the printer in time to enable it 
to be opened up and spread out. 
Paper must be “acclimated,” to avoid 
troubles due to static electricity, 
expansion and contraction resulting 
from variations in temperature, 
humidity, etc. 

This was one of the practical sug- 
gestions made by A. Scott Dowa, 
editor of The Paper Industry, Chi- 
cago, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Business Editors’ Association April 
30 at the Great Northern Hotel. 


Another point which Mr. Dowd 
emphasized was the general use of 
half-tones with finer screen than 
necessary. He examined a number 
of publications printed on No. 2 
super, in which the half-tones were 
of 133-line screen. On the other 
hand, 120-line half-tones print well, 
he said, even on coated paper. He 
recommended, in the interest of bet- 
ter printing, the use of as coarse 
sereen as the paper will permit— 
usually much coarser than is being 
used now. 


Carroll and Perley 


Presidential Timber 

Frank Carroll and George Perley 
are the candidates for the presiden- 
cy of the Des Moines Advertising 
Club. 

Those competing for other offices 
are Harry Sixsmith and John Wil- 
liamson, for vice-president; T. J 
Edmonds and E. T. Warns, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Joe Bricker and 
Jack Bilz, house committee; Robert 
MacRae and Harry Keller, public- 
ity; Paul Patterson and Al Ogden, 
membership; L. M. Scott and R. J. 
Lang, vigilance. 


Has Toy Account 
Knapp Electric, Toy Division of 
P. R. Mallory & Co., New York, 
manufacturer of Krazy-Ikes and 
other toys, has appointed Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


PITTSBURGH IN 
THIRD ANNUAL - 
COPY EXHIBIT 


McQuiston Gets Scroll for Har- 
vard Award 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—An advertis- 
ing gallery was set up in one of 
Pittsburgh’s department stores and 
opened to an interested public from 
April 28 to May 2. 

Thousands of magazines and 
newspaper advertisements were 
mounted effectively on easels and 
frames that covered the walls of a 
large auditorium. There were also 
colorful displays of booklets, folders, 
mailing cards, enclosures, envelopes, 
and indoor and outdoor posters. 

Most of the advertisements had 
been prepared by members of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club, which 
sponsored the exhibit.. It was the 
third annual display. 

Climaxing the exhibit a banquet 
was held in an adjoining auditorium. 
It was attended by 455, including 
many of the city’s prominent men 
outside of the advertising profes- 
sion. 

Charles C. Younggreen, president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, was the principal speaker. 

Prior to Mr. Younggreen’s ad- 
dress, J. C. MeQuiston, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., was 
presented with a scroll in commemo- 
ration of winning the Bok Award 
for institutional advertising. The 
prize-winning advertisements were 
given a place of honor in the exhibit 
room. 

Announcement was also made at 
the banquet of the names of ten 
men, chosen by a popular vote con- 
ducted by the club through the Pitts- 
burgh Press, as Pittsburgh’s ten 
most useful citizens. 

After the banquet the diners re- 
tired to the display room, where the 
winning exhibits were announced. 
These were: 


1. NATIONAL MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS—(Black and 
White) Single Page. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Wrought 
Iron Research Assn., “How Long 
Will This Iron Bridge Last?” 
Typographer, The Caxton Co.; 
Agency, Frank Presbrey Co. 

SecoND AWARD: Advertiser, Na- 
tional Fireproofing Corp., “Jf Albany 
Were Wiped Out Tomorrow.” Artist, 
Pittsburgh Ad. Art Co.; Typograph- 
er, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc.; Agency, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; 
Engraver, Pittsburgh Photo En- 
graving Co. 


2, NATIONAL MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS — (Color) 

Single Page. ; 

First AwarpD: Advertiser, Alumi- 
num Company of America, “Hot 
Motors Burn Up Gas,” “Cool Motors 
Burn Up Distance.” Agency, Gard- 
ner Advertising Co. 

Seconp Awarp: Advertiser, Alle- 
gheny Steel Co., “Now from Coast 
to Coast You See.” Agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


3. BUSINESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS — (Single Page) 
Black and White. 

_ First Awarp: Advertiser, Alum- 

inum Company of America, Alwmi- 

num Truck Bodies Haul Every 11th 

Load Free.” Agency, Gardner Ad- 

vertising Co. 

Seconp Awarpb: Advertiser, Car- 
negie Steel Co., “Back of the Archi- 
tecture.” Artist, W. M.  Phil- 
lips; Typographer, Stevenson-Fos- 
ter Co.; Engraver, John C. Bragdon. 


4. BUSINESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS — (Single Page) 
Colors. 

First Awarp: Advertiser, Polar 
Ware Company, “Profits That Keep 
on Repeating.” Artist, Pitt Stu- 
dios; Typographer, Edwin H. Stu- 
art, Inc.; Agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.;.Engraver, 
- Pittsburgh Photo Engraving Co. 

SEconp Awarpb: Advertiser, Blaw 
Knox Company, “In Blaw Knox 
Digging Buckets.” Artist, Dahlpark 
Studio; Typographer, Clydesdale 
Press; Agency, Ketchum, MacLeod 


& Grove, Inc.; Engraver, Pittsburgh | C 


Photo Engraving Co. 


5. BUSINESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS — (Double Page) 
Black and White. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., “Making 
Invested Dollars Yield More Kilo- 
watts.” Artist, Fuller & Smith; 
Typographer, Hingness & Hoyer; 
Agency, Fuller & Smith; Engraver, 
Ad Service Engraving Co.; Printer, 
Skelly Typesetting Co. 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Ed- 
win L. Weigand Co., “Tio Those Who 
Want to Sell More Appliances in 
1930.” Artist, Pitt Studios; Tupog- 
rapher, Eddy Press; Engraver, J. C 
Bragdon. 

6. BUSINESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS — (Double Page) 
Colors. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, The 
Cooper Bessemer Corp., “12 0’Clock 
and All’s Well.” Artist, A. H. Tut- 
tle; Typographer, Terry Engraving 
Co.; Agency, Smith, Schreiner & 
jae Engraver, Terry Engraving 


0. 
SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Union 
Switch & Signal Co., “Lost in the 


Fog.” Artist, Robt. Scholler; Ty- 
ographer, Westinghouse Valley 
rinting Co.; Engraver, Robert 


Rawsthorne Co.; Printer, Westing- 

house Valley Printing Co. 

6-A. BUSINESS PAPER INSERTS 
—Two Color. 

First AwarbD: Advertiser, Car- 
penter Steel Co., “Carpenter Stain- 
less No. 5.” Artist, Pitt Studios; 
Typographer, Caslon Press, Inc.; 
Agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; Engraver, Pittsburgh 
Photo Engraving Co.; Printer, Cas- 
lon Press, Ine. 

SECOND Awarpb: Advertiser, H. H. 
Robertson Co., “Measured Daylight 
in Your Buildings.” Artist, Ad Art 
Company; Agency, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc.; Engraver, Pitts- 
burgh Photo Engraving Co.; Print- 
er, Wm. G. Johnston Co. 


7. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS—(Four cols. full and 
larger) Editorial or Institu- 
tional. 

First AWarD: Advertiser, The 
Pittsburgh Press, “When Spring- 
time Goes to Miss Pittsburgh’s 
Head.” 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Re- 
liance Life Insurance Co., “With 
Perfect Protection You Don’t Have 
to Die to Win.” Artist, Pittsburgh 
Ad Art Co.; Typographer, Edwin 
H. Stuart, Inc.; Agency, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; Engraver, 
Pittsburgh Photo Engraving Co. 

8. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS—(Four cols. full and 
larger) Merchandise or Price. 
First AwarD: Advertiser, Boggs 

& Buhl, “Blanket Ad.” Artist, A. H. 

Tuttle; Typographer, Edwin H. 

Stuart, Inc.; Engraver, Service En- 

graving Co. 

SECOND Awarp: Advertiser, Kauf- 
mann’s, “Overcoats.” Artist, G. 
Beecher; Typographer, Jo Dolan; 
Engraver, Service Engraving Co. 
9. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 

MENTS—(Smaller than 4 cols. 

full) Editorials or Institutional. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, West 
Penn Power Company, “The Price 
of a Rubber Ball.” Typographer, 
Fuller & Smith; Agency, Fuller & 
Smith. 

SEcOND AWARD: Advertiser, The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
“A. & P. Iceberg Lettuce, the Foun- 
dation of Every Perfect Salad.” Art- 
ist, Pitt Studios; Typographer, Her- 
bick & Held Printing Co.; Engraver, 
Reliance Engraving Co. 

10. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS—(Smaller than 4 cols. 
full) Merchandise or Price. 

First AWaArRp: Advertiser, Rey- 
mer’s, “Candy for Easter.” Artist, 

Graphic Studios; Typographer, Mor- 

gan & Guckert; Agency, E. M. Pow- 

er Co.; Engraver, Liberty Engrav- 
ing Co. 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Mc- 
Creery & Co., “Men Here Is McCree- 
ry’s Line-Up for Spring.” Artist, 
Thomas Cronin; Typographer, Wil- 
liam F. Kennedy. 

11. ROTOGRAVURE OR COLOR- 
GRAVURE ADS. 

First Awarp: Advertiser, A. J. 
Lyon Company, “Comfortable? Yes, 
and Lovely, Too!” Artist, D. F. 
Mathe; Agency, Wm. Cohen Co. 

Seconp Awarpb: Advertiser, Du- 
quesne Light Co., “When in Doubt 
Serve Toast.” Artist, Liberty En- 
graving Co.; Typographer, Keystone 
Composition Co. 

12. SALES LETTERS—(AIl vari- 
eties, including illustrated let- 
ters). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Co., “Come, 
Come, Folks; a Valuable Heirloom.” 
Artist, Winemiller & Miller; En- 
graver, Pittsburgh Photo Engraving 
Co.; Printer, Republic Bank Note 


0. 
SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Alum- 


HONORED AT 
PITTSBBURGH 


J. C. McQuiston 


inum Company of America, “Letter 

on Aluminum Chairs.” 

13. CATALOGS—AlIl Kinds. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Mc- 
Kinney Manufacturing Co., “Forged 
Iron Hardware by McKinney.” Art- 
ist, Cleveland Ad Art; Typographer, 
Corday & Gross Co.; Engraver, Ar- 
linehaus Engraving Co.; Printer, 
Corday & Gross; Paper Stock, War- 
rens Lustro—Buckeye Cover. 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., “Pennvernon 
Window Glass.” Artist, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 
Typographer, Keystone Composition 
Co.; Agency, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc.;: Printer, Re- 
public Bank Note Co.; Paper Stock, 
Dullbright. Buckeye.. 
HONORABLE MENTION. 

‘Advertiser, National Fireproofing 
Co., “Natco Vitritile.” Artist, Pitts- 
burgh Ad Art; Typographer, Rob- 
ert L. Forsythe Co 3 Agency, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; En- 
graver, J. C. Bragdon; Printer, R. 
L. Forsythe Co. 

14. HOUSE ORGANS (Internal). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, The 
West Penn Electric Co., “West Penn 
Life.” Artist, Norman Rockwell; 
Typographer, Standardized Printing 
Co.; Printer, Standardized Printing 
Co.; Paper Stock, Warrens Silkote. 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Phil- 
adelphia Co., “Public Service.” Art- 
ist, E. M. Colvin; Engraver, Liberty 
Engraving Co.; Printer, Iron City 
Printing Co.; Paper Stock, Basic 
Enamel, Dilfold Enamel. 

15. HOUSE ORGANS—( External). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Joseph 
Horne Co., “Modes and Manners.” 
Artist, Joseph Horne Co.; Typog- 
rapher, Herbick & Held Printing 
Co.; Engraver, Powers Engraving 
Co. and Service Engraving Co.; 
Printer, Herbick & Held Printing 
Co.; Paper Stock, Warrens Cumb. 
Coated. Warrens Lustro. 

SEcoND Awarp: Advertiser, Ed- 
win H. Stuart, Inc., “Typo Graphic” 
(Monotype Number). Artist, Robert 
D. Dette; Typographer, Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc.; Engraver, Robert 
Rawsthorne Co.; Printer, Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc. 

146. BOOKLETS AND _ BRO- 
CHURES—(6x9 inches and 
larger). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., “Tested 
Recipes.” Agency, Fuller & Smith. 

SECOND AwarD: Advertiser, Hayes 
Manufacturing Co., “The Hayes 
Copper Plumbing Method.” Artist, 
Pitt Studios; Typographer, Caslon 
Press, Inc.; Agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Printer, 
Caslon Press, Inc.; Paper Stock, 
Dillcol Dull Coat, Dilcoll Offset. 
HONORABLE MENTION. 

Advertiser, National Tube Co., 
“National Pipe in Large Buildings.” 
Artist, Pitt Studios, Pittsburgh, Pho- 
to; Typographer, Eddy Press Corp.; 
Engraver, Pittsburgh Photo Engrav- 
ing Co.; Printer, Eddy Press Corp.; 
Paper Stock, D &C Superb, Granda. 
17.7 BOOKLETS AND _ BRO- 

CHURES—(Smaller than 6x9 
inches). 

First AwarpD: Advertiser, Alumi- 
num Company of America, “Distinc- 
tive Chairs of Aluminum.” Printer, 
Franklin Printing Co. 

Seconp AwarbD: Advertiser, West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., “Pre- 


senting the New Westinghouse Re- 
frigeration.” Agency, Fuller & 
Smith. 

18. FOLDERS. 

First Awarp: Advertiser, Gaina- 
day Electric Co., “All You Want in 
a Washer.” Artist, Pitt Studios; 
Typographer, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Inc.; Engraver, Reynolds & Rey- 
nolds. 

Seconp AwarD: Advertiser, Kauf- 
mann’s, “Kaufmann’s Special Event 
Starting Monday, 24th.” Artist, 
Kaufmann’s. Printer, C. R. Moore 
Co.; Paper Stock, Reliable Offset. 
19. BROADSIDES. 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Blaw 
Knox Co., “The Ball Wagon Grader.” 
Typographer, Clydesdale Press; 
Agency, Ketchum, MacLeod 
Grove, Inc.; Printer, Seneca Offset 
Corp.; Paper Stock, Warrens Offset. 

SECOND AWARD: Advertiser, Jo- 
seph Horne Co., “A Pre-Holiday 
Sale of Sheer Chiffon Stockings.” 
Artist, Joseph. Horne Co.; Typogra- 
pher, Herbick & Held Printing Co.; 
Engraver, Service Engraving Co.; 
Printer, Herbick & Held Printing 
Co.; Paper Stock, Firmfold. 

20. MAILING CARDS—(3 to a 
mounting). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Pugh. 
Bros. Jewelry Co., “Man’s Diamond 
Ring,” “A New Gift,” “Complete 
Glasses.” Artist, Robert Raws- 
thorne; Typographer, Herbick & 
Held Printing Co.; Engraver, Rob- 
ert Rawsthorne; Printer, Herbick & 
Held Printing Co. 

SECOND Awarp: Advertiser, I. F. 
Miller Dental Laboratories, “A Prac- 
tical Esthetic Sanitary Six Tooth 
Anterior Bridge,” “Why the Aker’s 
Technique Is a Prime Success,” “The 
New Bridgework.” Typographer, 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc.; Printer, C. 
R. Moore Co. 

21. — to a mount- 
ing). 

First Awarp: Advertiser, Gulf 
Refining Company, “Aviation 
Grade,” “That Good Gulf Gasoline,” 
“Supreme Gulf Motor Oil.” Artist, 
Ray Morgan; Printer, Seneca Offset 
Corp. 

SECOND Awarpb: Advertiser, Ed- 
win H. Stuart, Inc., “Bernhard Cur- 
sive Bold,” “And Now Kabel Bold,” 
“Nicholas Cochin Italic.” Typogra- 
pher, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc.; Print- 
er, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc.; Paper 
Stock, 120 Lb. Fairfax and Potomac 
Blotting. 

22. ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES— 
(Five on a mounting). 

First Awarp: Advertiser, Red 
Raven Corporation, “Billy Baxter 
Ginger Ale,” “Billy Baxter Club 
Soda,” “Billy Baxter Sarsaparilla.” 
Artist, Art Gard; Printer, C. R. 
Moore Co.; Paper Stock, Reliable 
Offset. 

Seconp AwarpD: Advertiser, Na- 
tional Tube Co., “A Solution of Your 
Commission Problems,” “The Inside 
Story,” “What About Your Boiler 
Tubes,” “Protecting Pipe Threads,” 
“The Entising Wedge.” Artist, Pitt 
Studio; Typographer, Eddy Press 
Corp.; Engraver, Pittsburgh Photo 
Engraving Co.; Printer, Eddy Press 
Corp.; Paper Stock, Warrens Sil- 
kote, Dullbrite Enamel. 

23. ENVELOPES—(All Kinds). 

First AWarRD: Advertiser, Na- 
tional Fireproofing Corp., “Natco 
Vitritile.” Artist, Pittsburgh Ad 
Art; Engraver, Pittsburgh Photo 
Engraving Co.; Printer, Robert L. 
Forsythe Co. 

Seconp Awarpb: Advertiser, Wai- 
ers Fashion Shop, “What Shall I 
Wear?” Printer, Standard Envel- 
lope Co.; Paper Stock, Silvertone. 
24. INDOOR POSTERS — (Car 

Cards 19x27). 

First Awarp: Advertiser, H. J. 
Heinz Co., “Heinz Tomato Ketchup.” 
Artist, C. E. Heinzerling; Printer, 
Ketterlinns Lithograph Mfg. Co.; 
Paper Stock, mg Car Card. 

SEcOoND AWARD: Advertiser, Kauf- 
mann’s, “When He Suggests.” 
Agency, Barron G. Collier. 

25. INDOOR POSTERS—(Posters 
and Display Cards). 

First Awarpb: Advertiser, McKin- 
ney Manufacturing Co., “Forged 
Iron Hardware.” Artist, Corday & 
Gross; Typographer, Corday & 
Gross; Paper Stock, Japan Wood 
Veneca. 

Seconp Awarp: Advertiser, Gulf 
Refining Co., “Kill This Pest, It 
Spreads Disease.” Artist, C. H. 
Bowman; Typographer, Breuker & 
Kessler Co.; gency, William B. 
song Co.; Printer, Breuker & Kess- 
er Co. 


26. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING— 
(Painted Boards and Posters). 
(Photographs or Miniature). 

First Awarp: Advertiser, The 

Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., “Outdoor 

Advertising, Painted Boards Since 

Stage Coach Days, 120 Years of 

Service.” Artist, Theodore Allmen- 

dinzer; Agency, General Outdoor 


Advertising Co. 

SEcoND AWARD: Advertiser, Fal- 
ler Furniture Co., “Beautify Your 
Home With Faller’s Furniture.” 
Agency, General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co. 

27. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING— 
(Electric Signs). (Photograph 
or Miniature). 

First AWARD: Advertiser, Ochil- 
tree Electric Co., “General Electric 
Refrigerator.” Agency, General Out- 
door Advertising Co. 

Seconp Awarp: Advertiser, Gulf 
Refining Co., “Gulf Supreme Motor 
Oil.” Agency, Flexlume Sales Co. 

Benjamin I. Davis, Jr., of Edwin 
H. Stuart, Inc., was general chair- 
man for the exhibit, other commit- 


&|tee heads being: 


Contact, Robert Heywang, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Co.; finance, 


Joseph Schewe, B. K. Elliott Co.; 


speaker and dinner, W. C. Arther, 
Ensign Advertising Service; display 
advertisements, Robert D. Dette, 
Robert D. Dette Co.; direct mail, 
James D. Coullie, Alling & Cory Pa- 
per Co.; judges and awards, Jack 
Wright. 


* PAUL O'HAIRE 


Artists’ 
Representative 


representing 

Luis Saravi 
Seymour Ball 
Norman Farquar 


Franklin Booth 
Ann Brockman 
David Hall 


Layout Lettering 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
e LEXINGTON 6860 


Get Into the Spotlight 


The business of selling rest, 
recreation, and health to 
millions of men, women, 
and children is assuming gi- 
gantic proportions. If you 
have something these resort 
operators can use, tell them 
through the advertising 
pages of 


ESUORTS 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Also publishers of The American 
Restaurant Magazine — the recognized 
authority in its field. 


Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Matrices 
Typography 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 2105S. Desplaines St. 


and 34 other cities 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


May 10, 1939 


Art Directors 
Pick Winning 
N. Y. Exhibits 


New York, May 8.—Winning ex- 
hibits in the ninth annual exhibition 
of advertising art of the Art Direc- 
tors Club of New York have been 
indicated by a jury headed by Mar- 
garet Breuning. 


The exhibit, which opened May 3 
and runs through the month, is in 
many ways the classic of advertis- 
ing, attracting this year 289 exhibits 
of art and about 15 more of mer- 
chandise, nearly all from the na- 
tional field. 


The club itself remarked that its 
annual exhibits have developed into 
“a year by year history of advertis- 
ing art in America.” 

In the following list of awards, 
the first name is that of the adver- 
tiser, the second of the agency and 
the last, the artist’s: 


1. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS IN 
COLOR 
(a) Figures 

71 Steinway & Sons, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Miguel Co- 
varrubias, Medal. 

1 THE McCALL COMPANY, 
Calkins & Holden, Edwin A. 
Georgi, 1st Honorable Men- 
tion. 

22 LESQUENDIEU, INC., Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Lester Gaba, 2nd Honorable 
Mention. 

183 Bristot-Myers Co., Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., Henry Sutter, 
8rd Honorable Mention. 

(b) Still Life 

155 THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE 
CoMPANY, The Blackman 
Company, Walter Frame, 
Medal. 

7 SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CoM- 
PANY, Calkins & Holden, 
René Clarke, Honorable Men- 
tion. 

(c) Miscellaneous 

Landscapes, Interiors, Street 

Scenes, Etc. 


Pierces 
THE WALLS 
of the 
Advertising World 
Advertising 
Procedure 


By Otto KLEPrPNeR 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral i isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
_——— the creating of the 
idea 


Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
537 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Iii. 
Gentlemen: 


IN accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy of 


Kleppner’s 
Advertising Procedure 


Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 


Poe eee eee eee CeCe e eee eee ee eee 
Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Poe e eC ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


35 Horace E. DopGe BOAT AND 
PLANE COMPANY, McLain 
Simpers Org., Edward A. 
Wilson, Medal. 

15 CapiLLac Motor Car Com- 

PANY, MacManus, Inc., Frank 

Lemon, 1st Honorable Men- 

tion. 

Hyatt ROLLER BEARING Co., 

Campbell-Ewald Company, 

C. Peter Helck, 2nd Honor- 

able Mention. 

2. Posters AND CAR CARDS 

243 ATWATeR KENT MPFe. Co., 
Batten, Barten, Durstine & 
Osborn, Robert Gellert, 
Medal. 

167 BeLDING, HEMINGWAY CoM- 
PANY, Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball, Inc., Reynaldo Luza, 
1st Honorable Mention. 

26 Macy’s, Leo Rackow, 2nd 
Honorable Mention. 


123 


8. BLACK AND WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS 


152 Peck & Peck, Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., Peter Arno, Medal. 

149 THE Barrett COMPANY, The 
Erickson Company, C. P. 
Helck, 1st Honorable Men- 


tion. 

154 THE Rayon INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC., Walter 
Thompson Company, Robert 
Fawcett, 2nd Honorable 
Mention. 


4. PEN AND INK 

124 ALFRED Decker & COHN, The 
Dunham-Lesan Company, 
William Welsh, Medal. 


Ayer & Son, Inc., 

Irwin Smith, 1st Honorable 
Mention. 

92 STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 

New York, Batten, Barton, 

Durstine & Osborn, Sidney 


Fletcher, 2nd Honorable 
Mention. 
5. DECORATIVE DESIGNS 


28 THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, 

Inc., Walter Huxley, Medal. 

259 J. B. BoEHM, Walter Hucley, 
lst Honorable Mention. 

280 CRANE & Co., Calkins & 
Holden, Jan Mayer, 2nd Hon- 
orable Mention. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

198 Weser & HEILBRONER, Anton 
Bruehl, Medal. 

248 PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 
Charles Ogle, 1st Honorable 
Mention. 

49 THE ANDREW JERGENS COM- 
PANY, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Edward Steichen, 
2nd Honorable Mention. 

7. MERCHANDISE 

F KATHLEEN MARY QUINLAN, 
Inc., J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Elwood Whitney, Medal. 

K  RicHARD HupNut, Calkins & 
Holden, James Herbert, 1st 
Honorable Mention. 

N GILBERT PRODUCTS CoRP., 
Wm. Irving Hamilton, Gus- 
tav B. Jensen, 2nd Honorable 
Mention. 

8. MAGAZINE COVERS 

288 CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
Walter Buehr, Medal. 

278 CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
Edward Benito, 1st Honor- 
able Mention. 

195 FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., 
Robert Foster, 2nd Honor- 
able Mention. 


E. D. Kilburn Resigns 


from Westinghouse 

E. D. Kilburn, vice-president and 

general sales manager of the West- 

inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 

Pittsburgh, has resigned to enter 

business for himself, with offices at 
150 Broadway, New York. 

Rugg, vice-president in 
charge of engineering, will in addi- 
tion direct sales. 

C. Bullington has been ap- 
pointed general sales supervisor. 


= 


Two New Ones for 


New York Agency 
Wilson and Bristol, New York 
agency, are now handling the adver- 
tising of the Howlett-Davis Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., 3 Wonders 
carbon remover and Atomizene fluid, 
and the Coal Carburetor Company, 
New Brunswick, N. J., a coal-saving 
device. 


I. K. Fearn Appointed 
By French Battery 


Irving K. Fearn has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the French 
Battery Company, Madison, 
which has sales offices in Chicago. 
~ has been assistant to the presi- 
ent. 


George W. Jones Dead 


George W. Jones, manager of sales 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 


died at his home in that city recently 
after a long illness. 


286 AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. Co.,|™ 


Wis.,| WMAQ 


LUMINARY 


Robert E. Moore 


Mr. Moore, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Frank 
Comrie Co., Chicago agency, 
has set a rapid pace since graduat- 
ing from Northwestern University 
and has been called “one of the 
most brilliant young men in the ad- 
vertising field.” 


Want U.S. To 
Finance Fight 
on Illiteracy 


Washington, May 8.— Financial 
support by the United States will be 
asked by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, it was decided 
at a meeting here. Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, chairman of the national 
committee, recently asserted that be- 
tween 15 and 20 million persons in 
the United States are unable to read 
with understanding. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Wilbur, 
a motion was adopted providing for 
the appointment of an educator 
qualified by experience in handling 
illiterates to serve permanently with 
compensation and gather together 
all available facts relative to the 
handling of the problem, the meth- 
ods of teaching, etc. 

It was agreed further that the 
United States Office of Education be 
requested to make a study of legis- 
lative methods and different educa- 
tional systems being established to 
carry forward the campaign to ex- 
tinguish illiteracy. 

Mr. Wilbur told the committee 
that 38 of the states are now organ- 
ized in a decentralized capacity to 
meet the problem squarely when 
facts from the census enumeration 
are available. 

He stated that the work of the 
illiteracy committee has now reached 
a professional stage. The next prob- 
lem before it, he declared, is to put 
facts into the hands of the state edu- 
cators so that use can be made of 
them as soon as possible. 

A motion was adopted requesting 
the Bureau of the Census to make 
available as soon as possible lists of 
illiterates so that a program can be 
worked out. 

Secretary Wilbur said that he pre- 
fers that the program to reduce 
illiteracy be gradual and progressive 
rather than too dramatic and inten- 
sive. He stated that a not too ex- 
pensive or too rapid program can 
clear up the problem in ten years. 


Broadcasters Elect 

Morgan L. Eastman, WENR, was 
re-elected president of the Chicago 
Broadcasters Association at the an- 
nual meeting. Ralph Atlass, WBBM, 
is vice-president and Judith Waller, 
, secretary-treasurer. The 
officers, with Edgar Bill, WLS, and 
Homer Hogan, KYW, make up the 
directorate. 


Stedfeld Moves 
The H. L. Stedfeld Company, New 
York agency, has moved into the 
General Motors building at 57th 
street and Broadway. 


—. 


A. N. A. Registration 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 7. 
—Among those registered for the 


meeting of the Association of Na-|N 


tional Advertisers were the follow- 

ing: 

Clifton C. Andrews, Willard Storage 
Battery Co. 

A. ae Armstrong Cork Com- 


Rebert V. Beucus, The Andrew 
Jergens Company 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. 

Helen Joyce Baldauf, Robert A. 
Johnston Co. 

Elon G. Borton, La Salle Extension 
University 

C. L. Bowman, Stanco, Inc. 

Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation 

A. G. Buse, John B. Stetson Co. 

Harry H. Caswell, W. F. Young Co. 

Lloyd H. Collins, French Lick 
Springs Co. 

P. W. Copelin, 
Arrow Export 

W. F. Cunningham, Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co. 

G. R. Cain, Swift & Co. 

W. D. Canaday, Lehn & Fink Co. 

— T. Caswell, Climalene Com- 


Studebaker Pierce 


Sisaet Chapple, American Rolling 
Mill Co. 


W.N. Connolly, S. C. Johnson & Co. 

Alexander N. Cook, Bigelow-Sanford 
Company 

O. C. National Equipment 
Corporation 

H. L. Delander, Crane Company 

T. F. Driscoll, Armour & Company 

— M. Davies, Thomas J. Lipton, 
ne. 

Victor Fabian, 
Peet Co. 

Gates Ferguson, International Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 

Earle J. Freeman, Kellogg & Com- 
pany 

C. F. Farnham, American Stove Co. 

Price Gilbert, Coca-Cola Company 

i L. Gilmore, Hookless Fastener 


0. 

E. L. Gouedy, The Eagle-Pilcher 
Lead Co. 

7 Graham, B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. 

Charles H. Graey. R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. 

Nelson S. Goesusbdder, 
Powder Company 

William B. Griffin, International 
Silver Co. 

=~ Grimsley, Indian Refining Co., 
ne. 

W. A. Grove, Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. 

R. E. T. Haff, Du Pont Rayon Co. 

W. R. Henrich, Armour & Co. 

Marvin Harms, Premier Malt Sales 


0. 

J. H. Holmes, A. G. Spaulding & 
Bros. 

— Hunt, Champion Coated Paper 


Colgate-Palmolive- 


Hercules 


0. 

Merrill Hutchinson, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

W. A. Hart, E. I. Du Pont Co., Ince. 

W. P. Hays, Ralston Purina Com- 


pany 
rd J. Hodges, Murphy Varnish 


0. 

N. Thompson Hooper, The Mallory 
Hat Co. 

G. A. Howell, The Creomulsion Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Frederick Dickinson, Hupp Motor 
Company 

H. R. Ickes, Climalene Company 

E. L. Johnson, S. D. Warren Com- 


pany 

Hal Johnson, The Wahl Company 

M. W. Jones, Illinois Watch Com- 
pany 

Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Company 

g a L. Kahn, The Estate Stove 

om 

Earl E. "Kilby, Coleman Lamp & 
Stove Company 

S. M. Kinney,  wechdene Fastener 
Company 

Anke H. ’ eke, Libby, McNeill & 

i 

David F. _ The Estate Stove 
Compa 

Bruce vy. "Biter, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. 

Frank Kastner, The Fruit Dispatch 
Company 

E. M. Keeler, The Mallory Hat Com- 


pan 

, = hie E. R. Squibb & Sons 

P. J. Kelly, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany 

William Knust, National Lead Com- 
pany 

Leon S. La Porte, Foster-Milburn 
Company 

B. C. Lawton, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company 

Bernard Lichtenberg, The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 

Donald Lourie, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany 

J. J. Louis, S. C. Johnson & Son 


P. V. D. Lockwood, New York Cen. 
tral Lines 
R. Maas, Auto-Strop Safety 
Razor Co. 
Archie R. MaclIsaacs, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 
Dwight H. Mahan, Kellogg Company 
Sidney Matz, The Ex-Lax Company 
J. H. MeNabb, Bell & Howell Co, 
2 png MeNiece, National Carbon 
0 
J. N. MeDonald, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 
F. S. Miller, Illinois Watch Co. 
Miller Munson, The Hoover Com- 


pany 
Arthur H. Ogle, Bauer & Black 
F. N. Parker, The Beckwith Com- 


pany 

Stuart Rustety, The Borden Com- 
pany, 

Frank e “Plaisted, Illinois Watch 


Co. 
J. H. Platt, Kraft-Phenix Cheese 


Co. 

Martin P. Rice, 
Company 

oO. = ” agree Western Clock Com- 


mu . Rigby, Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America 

uw. Be Bless, Strathmore Paper 
Compa 

Alexander — Libby, McNeill & 


General Electric 


ib 

Walters. S. Rowe, The Estate Stove 
om 

Stanley ?. ” seme, The White Com- 


Pe an L. Sherwood, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

C. Jerry Spaulding, M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Ltd 

Kenyon Stevenson, Armstrong Cork 
Company 

C. E. Staudinger, Anheuser-Busch 

M. W. Tapley, E. R. Squibb & Sons 

P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co, 

Alexander Thomson, Jr., Champion 
Coated Paper Co 

Sam. D. Thompson, 
Malted Milk Co. 

Tim Thrift, American Sales Book 
Co., Ltd. 

Stanly L. Twist, Bell & Howell Com- 


Thompson’s 


Pe *. Twitchell, Carnegie ‘Steel 
Company 

John M. Van Horsen, Johnson & 
Johnson 

“— Wachtel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 

0. 

Robert Waddell, Hamilton Watch 
Company 

L. W. Wallace, The White Company 

E. S. Whitman, Fruit Dispatch Com- 


pany 

Elmer T. Wible, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company 

J. P. Young, Armstrong Cork Co. 

Harry W. Alexander, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Co. 

W. K. Glen, Crane Co. 

Hon. Martin L. Davey, The Davey 
Tree Expert Co. 

a od Dreppard, Hamilton-Sangamo 

0. 


NON-MEMBERS 

H. W. Hicks, The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer 

C. C. Agate, Carl Percy, Inc. 

Clair Maxwell, Life 

Robert K. Leavitt, The G. Lynn 
Sumner Co., Inc. 

R. B. Olson, American Photo En- 
gravers Assn. 

A. M. Crossley, Crossley, Inc. 

™ S. Ensign, Columbia Broadcast- 


ing Co. 

Raymond Bill, Sales Management 

Warren L. Bassett, Editor and Pub- 
lisher 

J. A. Martz, ADVERTISING AGE 

G. A. Nichols, Printers’ Ink 

O. C. Harn, Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations 

Alvin R. Magee and Guests, Louis- 
ville Courier Journal 


Directs Steel Copy 


L. S. Hamaker has been appointed 
advertising manager of the 
$335,000,000 Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Youngs 
town, O. Mr. Hamaker formerly was 
advertising manager of the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, which 
was merged with the new company. 


Wiley Advertising Manager 


B. G. Wiley, sales manager of the 
equipment division of the All-Steel- 
Equip Co., Aurora, IIl., has become 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany. McQuown has beet 
appointed general sales manager. 


Boston Agency Gets 
Multibestos Account 


Badger & Browning, Boston, are 
now handling the advertising of the 
Multibestos Company, manufacturers 
of brake linings, clutch facings and 
other automotive products. 


new | 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Women in 


Advertising 


Pearl Metzelthin 


Madame Pearl Metzelthin, who 
will address the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago May 16 in the 
Wedgewood Room, Marshall Field & 
Co., is one of a staff of experts who 
are lecturing on health, homemaking 
and fashions under the auspices of 
the Women’s Radio Institute, spon- 
sored by the Congoleum-Nairn Com- 
pany. 

She is a striking figure—this 
American-born wife of a former 
German diplomat, who since her hus- 
band’s death has devoted her life to 
a study of world conditions for wom- 
en. She has lived and studied in 
eleven countries and visited many 
more. She speaks six languages 
fluently, including Chinese, and 
everywhere she learned to cook the 
national dishes of the people among 
whom she happened to be living, 
until now she prides herself on being 
able to feed guests at her table ac- 
cording to the manner of eleven dif- 
ferent nations. 

Born in Baltimore, she was taken 
abroad to Warsaw at the age of 
nine, because her father’s business 
had called him to Siberia. The 
mother died during his absence, 
leaving five children in the care of 
a nurse until his return. Followed 
a German boarding school, then a 
school in Neuilly, France, where she 
finished her education. She went 
home to Baltimore and became a 
teacher at the age of 16. 

She wanted to study medicine, so 
she went abroad to the universities 
of Paris and Berlin. In the latter 
city she met a German diplomat, C. 
R. Theodor Metzelthin, home on 
leave from Peking. They were mar- 
ried in Hongkong. 

She was presented at three impe- 
rial courts—Chinese, Russian and 
German—and saw all three dynas- 
ties crumble into ruins later. While 
in China she was the only woman 
to serve on the medical staff of the 
plague relief committee, and she vol- 
unteered to work for the lepers, 
helping with operations and teaching 
the children. 

During the World War she served 
with the International Red Cross and 
afterwards lectured for the Red 
Cross, traveling through France, Si- 
beria, Turkey, the Balkans, Italy, 
Mesopotamia and the Near East. At 
this time tragedy overtook her in 
the death of her husband, who was 
then in the German home foreign 
office, 

She returned to America and em- 
arked on a lecture tour at the in- 
Vitation of a number of universities. 
In order to learn all she could about 
the lives of working women in 
America she decided to become one 
and she subsequently took on jobs 
in factories, as a waitress, house 
Maid and so on. Feeling that dietet- 
ies and hygiene needed to be brought 
to these girls especially, she wrote 
and spoke continually on these sub- 
jects. She was a pioneer in the 


use of the radio for dietetics. 

Later, in France and Germany, 
Madame Metzelthin repeated the 
idea of living as the working women 
do, so that her comparisons of Amer- 
ican women with those on the conti- 
nent might be founded on actual ex- 
perience. 

Her conclusions are interesting. 
She warns American women of a 
superficial use of the wealth of in- 
formation developed by scientific re- 
search of the great foundations of 
this country. European women have 
not this money for expensive re- 
search but they are picking up 
American discoveries and making 
use of them in a most impressive 
manner, she says. 

The meeting Friday is to be held 
at 12 sharp, in order that Madame 
Metzelthin may meet a radio ap- 
pointment at 2 o’clock. 


Phelps Handling 
Advertising of 
Gerber Division 


Detroit, May 8.—George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., has taken over direc- 
tion of advertising for the Gerber 
Products division of the Fremont 
Canning Co., Fremont, Mich., head 
of the Gerber division. 


The company manufactures Ger- 
ber’s strained vegetables, something 
of a departure in modern foodcraft. 
Developed in 1928, the product al- 
ready has achieved nation-wide 
notice. 


The advertising program for Ger- 
ber calls for considerable space in 
national women’s magazines and pro- 
fessional journals, with direct-by- 
mail to physicians, hospitals and 
grocers. 

Edward D. Nix, formerly of the 
Gardner Advertising Co., of St. 
Louis has joined George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., and in this capacity 
will continue his work as account 
executive for Gerber products. 


H. T. Murray Dead 


Harold T. Murray, vice-president 
and Western manager of Case-Shep- 
perd-Mann Publishing Corp., New 
York, died at his home in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Murray was only 36 years 
old. 


Placing Oil Copy 
The Buffalo office of Howland, 
Oliphant & McIntyre, New York, is 
placing advertising for the Opco 
Company, Buffalo, manufacturers of 
upper-cylinder lubricants. 


FLEXIBILITY I$ 
REQUISITE OF 
MARKET PLANS 


That’s Where Distribution 
Director Gomes In 


French Lick Springs, Ind., May 8. 
—Business needs a distribution di- 
rector because only by concentrating 
responsibility for advertising and 
sales can the flexibility essential to 
present-day operations be attained, 
Carle M. Bigelow, president, Bige- 
low, Kent, Willard & Co., Boston, 
told the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at its semi-annual meeting. 

“There was sensed in your pre- 
vious discussion of this subject,” 
said Mr. Bigelow, “a feeling that 
perhaps the distribution director 
should be the co-ordinator of the en- 
tire business. 

“This seems a somewhat arbitrary 
view, except that it can be said defi- 
nitely that while it is believed the 
president and general manager of 
a business should be the general co- 
ordinator, in the next decade or two 
the presidents of most concerns will 
probably be promoted from the posi- 
tion of director of distribution. 

“However, the problem of distri- 
bution is so great that it requires 
the concentration of an individual 
in an executive capacity on this 
function alone, but naturally co- 
ordinating and co-operating with the 
other two functions through his 
staff activities. 

“The president or general man- 
ager of a business must in most 
cases be an individual who is more 
thoroughly trained in distribution 
than in any other phase, because 
there is every indication, for the 
next decade or two, that the distri- 
bution phase will be the most perti- 
nent factor in the control of ade- 
auate profits. 


His Qualifications 

“The director of distribution must 
be not only thoroughly versed in the 
science of selling and advertising, 
but must have a sound basis of gen- 
eral economics, in order to help him 
determine the market for a product; 
he must have a comprehension of 
manufacturing problems, in order to 
co-ordinate properly with the direc- 
tor of manufacturing; and of gen- 
eral accounting, business control and 
financing, in order to co-ordinate 
with the comptroller. 


“Likewise, the director of manu- 
facturing and the comptroller must 
have a sufficient general knowledge 
of sales and advertising to be able 
to co-ordinate with the director of 
distribution.” 

Mr. Bigelow said that leading 
economists concur that the earnings 
of a business should be computed on 
a basis of the total capital employed 
and not merely on net worth. 

“The first step, therefore,” he 
said, “in setting up a plan of af- 
fairs for a company, is a definition 
of the required ratio of profit to 
capital employed. With a new busi- 
ness, the amount of capital employed 
can be determined by study of the 
market and a calculation of the nec- 
essary capital to operate a distribu- 
tion which will be absorbed by the 
normal market which can be ade- 
quately serviced and maintain this 
percentage of profit. 

“Most businesses, however, have a 
capital structure which is relatively 
fixed, and our hypothesis must start 
with a determination to adjust all 
of the functions that the predeter- 
mined ratio of adequate profit can 
be returned on the capital already 
employed. 

Studying the Product 

“The product itself must be 
studied as to its consumer appeal, 
style, packaging, its competitive po- 
sition, and its probable life. Re- 
search comes in at this point, to in- 
sure that the product is kept abreast 
ot consumer demand and that its life 
may be continuous. The market 
must be analyzed as to volume, area, 
seasonal effects, and measured selec- 
tively, to determine that it is possi- 
ble to distribute at a reasonable sell- 
ing and advertising expense in the 
selected territories. A knowledge 
must be obtained as to the type and 
size of accounts which can be ade- 
quately handled. 

“The manufacturing program con- 
sists of manufacturing the required 
volume at a satisfactory cost and 
expense ratio, with consideration of 
seasonal effects upon capacity, sizes 
of production orders to be handled, 
and the usual problems of process 
and mechanical development. 

“The sales and advertising pro- 
gram must be based fundamentally 
upon knowledge of the market 
both as to volume and selectivity, 
and also adapted to producing or- 
ders and service requirements which 
can be satisfactorily met by the fac- 
tory. 

“It is perfectly obvious that no 
problem of manufacturing can be 
isolated without consideration of its 
reflex on sales, and no sales policy 
be outlined properly without a 
knowledge of its reflex upon man- 
ufacturing, nor the problems of the 
two set up without consideration as 
to the general financial control of 


the business and the production of 
the adequate profit required on the 
capital employed. 

“In other words, every problem 
really becomes one—that of the de- 
velopment of the individual phase 
under consideration in terms of all 
other phases and fundamentally in 
terms of profit return. 

New Line-up Necessary 

“It is obvious, then, that the old 
type of functional organization, with 
one individual practically a czar in 
charge of manufacture, another in 
charge of sales, another in charge 
of finances, etc., is entirely inade- 
quate to meet the critical economic 
conditions which face us today.” 

Referring to the dotted line of co- 
operation on the chart, Mr. Bigelow 
pointed out that while each director 
has certain direct authority, he ex- 
ercises this in co-operation with his 
fellow executives. It is becoming al- 
most universally recognized today 
that one individual must be re- 
sponsible for both selling and adver- 
tising. They cannot operate effectu- 
ally unless they are properly co- 
ordinated. Therefore, the executive 
function of the director of distribu- 
tion is in direct charge of selling 
and advertising. In a large com- 
pany there would be a sales man- 
ager and an advertising manager 
working as subordinates under him. 


Parker in Boston 


T. H. Parker, formerly with 
Howard C. Wilson & Associates, ad- 
vertising agency of Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the service staff of Dickie- 
Raymond, Boston. 
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May 10, 1930 


Door knobs 
and ad ‘motifs’! 


We can't tell Mac, who has cov- 
ered Northern Ohio for ten 
years how to sell. We can't tell 
the engineer which gadget to 
add in order to transform the 
Ugly Duckling into the golden- 
egged Goose. We don't insist 
that every factory door-knol 
vibrate to the motif of the ad- 
“1 vertising campaign. 


But—we can produce copy that 
Mae will say helps him in his 
day-to-day selling. The engi- 
neer will admit that it does 
justice to the product. 


We forget the factory door 
knobs. Instead we ring the 
door bells of tough customers— 
what we find out from them, 
plus what you tell us, decides 
the campaign that produces re- 
sults. 


Would you like to know how it 


works in practic? 


RUPERT THOMAS 
Advertising, 11 W. 42d St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 
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8East 13% Street. 


LEEs PHILLIPS 
INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who 
Prove lt With Proofs 
228 East 45'* Street 
NEW YORK-:N-Y 


Always say 
ep & A” 


— because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticas are the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


Paid Endorsements 


Banned by Makers 
of Sport Goods 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 7—Following a trade practice 
conference conducted here today by 
Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
with manufacturers representing 90 
per cent of the output of sporting 
goods, a code of trade practices was 
adopted which will eliminate the use 
of paid-for endorsements of these 
products in advertising. 

It was agreed that the use of en- 
dorsements of goods by athletes who 
do not actually use them constitute 
unfair competition. Furthermore, it 
was agreed that any endorsement 
which is paid for, through anything 
of value, may be used in advertising 
only with the statement that it has 
been purchased. This, of course, will 
effectually eliminate the use of en- 
dorsements of this character. 

The agreement covering paid tes- 
timonials follows closely the recent 
action eliminating this type of mate- 
rial from cigarette advertising. 

Some of the sporing goods manu- 
facturers told ADVERTISING AGE 
that they considered endorsements 
by athletes of renown as an advan- 
tage in stimulating the interest of 
red-blooded young Americans in 
sports and athletics, and that for 
this reason the practice should be 
permitted. 

Chairman’s View 

Chairman Ferguson, however, 
stated to ADVERTISING AGE that of 
all the industries in America, the 
sporting goods business should stand 
for sportsman-like methods, and 
that using purchased endorsements, 
or testimonials from those who in 
fact are not users, does not fall into 
that classification. 

The eleven resolutions which were 
formulated list the following prac- 
tices as unfair trade competition and 
policies which will be abandoned by 
the sporting goods manufacturers: 

1. The secret giving of money or 
anything of value to agents of cus- 
| tomers as an inducement to influence 
| purchases. 

2. For any person or firm to pay 
| or make gifts or discounts to ath- 
| letie organizations, leagues, associa- 
| tions, athletes or those prominent in 
|any of the various lines of sport, 
to induce them to use or adopt as 
official only their athletic goods or 
equipment, unless there has been 
public disclosure of such relation- 
ship. 

8. That it is unfair practice for 
the advertisements of any firm to 
contain the names of winners of 
competition or the names of other 
prominent athletes who use the ath- 
letic goods of the firm, unless the 
winners or the individuals are bona 
fide users. 

4. To give anything of value to 
those occupying a position of trust, 
such as athletic advisor or director 
of athletics upon condition that the 
firm’s goods be recommended to the 
exclusion of competitors’ products. 

5. The use of the names of promi- 
nent athletes on athletic goods when 
the athlete did not design or indorse 
or himself does not use such athletic 
goods. 

False Advertising Banned 

6. Falsely advertising or falsely 
representing that a prominent ath- 
lete designed certain athletic goods. 

7. For any firm to make sale or 
ecntract of athletic goods or dis- 
count from or rebate upon the price 
on the condition or agreement that 
the purchaser shall not deal in or 
use the product of a competitor. 

8. For any person or firm to dis- 
criminate in price between different 
purchasers where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create trade monopoly. 

9. For any person to use the name 
or nickname of an athlete on his 
product when a competitor has bona- 
fidely, and with the consent of the 
athlete, previously acquired the ex- 
clusive property right or good will 
in said name or nickname. 


10. For any firm to willfully in- 
terfere with an existing agreement 
between a competitor and any ath- 
lete relating to the use of that per- 
son’s name or nickname where the 
effect of the interference would be to 
dissipate the good will of the com- 
petitor in the use of the name. 


11. The golf, baseball and general 
athletic goods industries hereby au- 
thorize the Golf Ball Manufacturers’ 
Association, National Association of 
Colf Club Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Athletic 
Goods Manufacturers to take such 
steps as may be necessary to appoint 
a committee on trade practices to 
investigate whether these resolutions 
are being observed. 


Pilkington Promoted 


D. G. Pilkington has been ap- 
pointed general manager of The 
Jobber’s Salesman, Chicago. He has 
been Eastern manager. 
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Below, winner of the medal in the color figure class. 
Ayer & Son, for Steinway & Sons. 


Above, pen-and-ink illustration by William Welsh, Dunham-Lesan Company, for Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn, which took a medal at the exhibit of the Art Directors Club of New 


By Miguel Covarrubias, N. W. 


Better Control 
of Radio Sales 
Seen by R.C.A. 


New York, May 8.— Immediate 
check upon sales geared to the great- 
est production in Radiola annals, 
with an elasticity of manufacturing 
control hitherto undreamed of in the 
comprehensive annals of the Radio 
Corporation of America, New York, 
will come at once from the realign- 
ment of company management ef- 
fected in the exchange of shares. 

Talking Machine and Radio 
Weekly quoted an authority as fol- 
lows: 

“According to this authority, the 
new corporate relations between the 
RCA and its associates, General 
Electric and Westinghouse, remove 
the gaps in production control and 
centralize Radiola operations from 
final plant inspection to consumer 
sale in a fashion which the Corpora- 
tion management has aimed at but 
has been unable to attain for several 
years past. 


“*For one thing, the RCA will be 
completely in charge of its own pro- 


duction,’ the officials stated. ‘If a 
radio set model is not selling, pro- 
duction can be stopped in five min- 
utes. In the old way, when Westing- 
house and General Electric were 
manufacturing RCA sets, large or- 
ders had to be placed as far as a 
year in advance and could not be 
cancelled. The Radiola line under 
the new set-up will be one of the 
most elastic in the industry, with 
production on slow sellers stopped 
and rapid supply of wanted styles. 

“‘Pnterprises like Henry Ford’s 
have been run by one man, whereas 
the Radio Corporation has been run 
virtually by an RCA-G.-E.-Westing- 


| house committee. In the future, there 


will be a single directing head, David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration.’ 

“The RCA-G.-E.-Westinghouse deal 
is also going to simplify things for 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
which will be taken over by the 
RCA.” 


“Recorder” Moves 


Its Chicago Office 

The Chicago office of Boot and 

Shoe Recorder has been moved to 

the Republic building, State and 

Adams streets, in the heart of the 
loop. 
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Texas Dealers 
Say Talk Won’t 
Beat Chains 
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Amarillo, Texas, May 8.—A meas 
ure of admiration for the efficiency 
of most chain organizations and 8 
desire to lick them on_ business | 
grounds and not by sentiment, was 
expressed at the annual convention 
of the Panhandle Hardware and | 
Implement Association here. 

“Spend half your time minding 
your own business and the other 
half leaving the chain stores alone 
and you will have nothing to worty 
about,” said President Thomps0o 


Will Advertise 


Apples for Health 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi 

cago agency, will place a fall cal 

paign for Apples for Health, Int 

the national apple advertising ass” 

ciation. Newspapers, magazine, 
farm papers and radio will be u 


° _ 
Appointed By “The Lion 
The Lion, Chicago, has appoint 
the W. H. Grubbs Company, S# 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Pacifit 
Coast representative. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Increased Volume 


Reported by Many 
at A. N. A. Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not more than 70,000,000 will be 
used. Five-sixths of the manufac- 
turers have gone out of business 
during the last ten years. 

Mr. Graham, who was formerly 
works manager for his company 
takes the engineering approach to 
sales problems. He told of how the 
engineer in the tire industry, know- 
ing the characteristics needed to 
obtain a specific result, has con- 
sistently found new means of obtain- 
ing those characteristics at lower 
cost. 

This theoretical approach he would 
apply to merchandising. He would 
eliminate excess overload of the 
salesman by training and control of 
efforts. 

Mr. Graham declared that the 
rubber and petroleum industries get 
less for their advertising dollars 
than. any other class of American 
business. In an effort to eliminate 
waste from its advertising appro- 
priation, the Goodrich company dis- 
continued the policy of supplying 
dealers indiscriminately with signs. 
Four sign trucks toured the country 
installing the signs for dealers. The 
plan cut the cost of signs 25 per 
cent, di 

The company has established 
definite policies relating to dealer 
helps. In general these policies have 
to do with the logical selection of 
dealers and increased attention to 
helping them to dispose of the com- 
pany’s products profitably. The dis- 
tribution policy is to avoid company- 
owned stores, supporting local deal- 
ers wherever adequate distribution 
can be secured in this manner. 


Following the Crowd 
Turner Jones, vice-president of 
the Coca-Cola Company, described 
the company’s measurement of traffic 
and the production of traffic flow 
maps with which to guide its out- 
door advertising. 


This plan proved helpful in indi- 
cating the relative importance of 
dealers and making it possible for 
the company to concentrate its dealer 
helps in stores which got most of the 
traffic. 


Investigators also found that 62 
of the men who entered the drug 
stores patronized the soda fountain. 
Yet most soda fountains are in the 
fronts of stores. 


The dealer needs circulation of 
prospective buyers inside his store 
as well as on the street past his 
store. This suggested an entirely 
hew and a constructive program for 
dealer help. Why not put the soda 
fountain in the rear or where the 
customer would be exposed to other 
merchandise while in the store? 


Coca-Cola salesmen immediately 
found a new interest in their calls 
when this data was made available 
to local dealers. Both the number of 
calls and results increased. 


Mr. Jones cautioned against guess- 
work in judging traffic. He said it 
will often fool the observer. The 
only basis for such observations 
should be actual count over a period 
of not less than 24 hours. Studies 
of traffic have shown movements of 
shopping sections in many cities. 
For example, the Fifth Avenue shop- 
Ping center is moving northward at 
the rate of one inch per hour. 


Birth of Fashion 

“There is evolution of fashion, but 
never revolution,” Amos Parrish, 
President of Amos Parrish & Co., 
told his A. N. A. audience at the 
first general session of the confer- 
ence Monday afternoon. 

Fashion is dictated by the masses. 

new fashion may have its start in 
- clothes worn or products used by 

€ few, but it is never a fashion 
Until it js desired, purchased and 
Used by a large portion of the people. 


The advertiser who bases his ap- 
peal upon current trends of fashion 
will increase his returns as the 
fashion grows or spreads. He must, 
however, analyze carefully to know 
what these basic trends of fashion 
are. 

Mr. Parrish believes there are six 
basic trends of fashions in America 
today. They are as follows: 

1. More luxury. People have more 
money to spend and more leisure in 
which to enjoy the things they buy. 
Therefore, they will not have plain, 
unattractive fabrics for clothing or 
homely house furnishings, regard- 
less of difference in price or dura- 
bility. ; 

2. More Comfort. More leisure 
and greater capacity to enjoy have 
brought people to demand more 
comfort. They want it in chairs, in 
motor cars, in shaving creams and 
cosmetics as well as in the homes 
they build and in the offices and fac- 
tories in which they work. 


People Are Egotistical 

3. Individuality. This is said to 
be an age of mass production and 
standardization. Yet this era has 
not altered the human being’s inter- 
est in having his own way with 
small things even if he cannot con- 
trol bigger things. 

A motor car company has had 
great success advertising a car with 
adjustable seat and several alterna- 
tives such as color, upholstering, etc., 
as “made just for you.” Other manu- 
facturers can use this appeal, and 
the so-called exclusive stores have 
used it successfully for many years. 

4. Suitability. This is an age of 
engineering. This implies the crea- 
tion of products and materials for 
specific purposes. A thing must fit 
the purpose for which it is intended, 
and it must have a specific purpose. 
Families do not buy today merely 
for the sake of accumulation. They 
buy for specific needs and appeals 
based upon these needs will find an 
attentive audience. Like the en- 
semble idea, products must be 
adapted to the place in which they 
are to be used. 

5. Trend toward lower prices. 
This is fairly well understood by 
American business men today, due 
to the several outstanding examples 
of success through lowering prices. 
Copies of expensive gowns are sold 
for fifteen dollars, and are worth it. 

6. Trend toward speed. No one 
knows exactly what the American 
does with all of the time he saves, 
but nevertheless he is bent upon sav- 
ing it. Housewives want all sorts of 
devices that will shorten their hours 
of house work. Speed is an impor- 
tant appeal for new automobiles. 

When asked whether or not the 
quality appeal is in fashion today, 
Mr. Parrish replied that among cer- 
tain classes who are “snooty” about 
quality it is as effective today as 
ever. However, the masses are not 
able to afford the highest quality, 
nor is this always the most dramatic 
appeal that could be made. Quality, 
however must be maintained at a 
fair ratio to price and it is one of 
the most important elements in a 
business interested in repeat cus- 
tomers. 


Success By Radio 

Martin L. Davey, president of the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc., 
tossed some critical comments at 
jazz orchestras and radio program 
experts when he told the A. N. A. 
conference of his own personal ex- 
periences in arranging the radio 
programs of his company since the 
beginning of this year. 

“Radio is more than a_supple- 
mental form of advertising,” Mr. 
Davey declared. He continued: 

“Instead, we have found it to be 
one of the most profitable sales pro- 
motion investments we have ever 
made. 

“Our sales during the first four 


months of 1930 are 20 per cent 
larger than they were during the 
same months last year. Orders have 
increased 18 per cent in number. 
This indicates that our unit sale is 
slightly larger this year. 

“The sales volume of the Davey 
business quadrupled in the six years 
from 1923 to 1929, but I am confi- 
dent that we would have had less 
business this year than last but for 
this new form of advertising.” 

Mr. Davey criticized radio experts 
for their insistence that American 
people want jazz. He stated a posi- 
tive belief that people in general are 
tired of jazz. 

He called the opinions of the 
radio specialists artificial because 
they are based upon observations in 
New York night clubs and are not 
representative of American homes 
throughout the country. 

Dignity In Music 

In selecting the program for his 
company, Mr. Davey insisted upon 
dignity, because the company sells 
its services to home owners. He had 
observed that at musical recitals 
ordinary people wait to see whether 
or not the experts applaud before ap- 
plauding a rendition of the classics. 
This led him to believe that the ap- 
preciation of classics is artificial on 
the part of most persons. 

The Davey program features the 
good old tunes known throughout 
the country, such as Home Sweet 
Home. One of the most appealing 
aspects of the programs, according 
to Mr. Davey, is the memories 
which the tunes arouse in the minds 
of radio listeners. He declared how- 
ever, that the programs are enjoyed 
by young and old alike. 

Again going counter to the advice 
of experts Mr. Davey devoted sev- 
eral minutes of each program to a 
talk about trees. He cited. examples 
to show that people listen to these 
talks as well as to the music. The 
talks were designed to give listeners 
a new appreciation of trees. 

He advised radio advertisers to 
have a message to broadcast before 
taking the air. 


Human Element 
More Important 
Than Product? 


Cincinnati, May 8.—Where mar- 
keting campaigns fall short is in the 
human element of the sales people, 
according to Louis Buisch, welfare 
director for the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, O., who said this 
much and more to Advertiser’s Club 
of Cincinnati, last week. 

“Your advertising campaigns are 
nothing but invitations to people to 
come into retail stores,” Mr. Buisch 
said, “and what do your dealers do 
with them when they get them 
there? They insult them. The rea- 
son mail-order houses are doing a 
land office business is that you can’t 
insult people through the United 
States mail.” 

Mr. Buisch said he knew very lit- 
tle about advertising, but pointed to 
his long record as a salesman as his 
qualification to speak of selling. He 
urged each of the advertising men 
present to preach the doctrine of 
“old-fashioned courtesy” to retailers. 

“T read an advertisement in the 
paper,” he said. “I go into a dealer’s 
store and from the minute I pass 
through his door I become his guest. 
I have a right to expect very much 
the same courtesy that he would 
show me in his home. But do I get 
it? No. 

“Some clerk pulls himself off a 
counter and wearily comes up to ask 
me, ‘Do you want something?’ Of 
all the asinine questions, this is the 
worst. 

“Manufacturers are paying en- 
tirely too much attention to mer- 
chandise and not enough to the 
human element in their dealer’s 
stores.” 


Move Greyhound Offices 


The Greyhound Corporation has 
moved operating offices of its bus 
lines from Chicago to Cleveland. The 
Reinecke-Ellis Company, Chicago, 
will continue to direct the advertis- 
ing, however. 


Wilson Brothers 
Revise Set-Up 
for Operations 


To meet the present needs of the 
business, Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
manufacturers of men’s furnishings, 
have revised their organization set- 
up, grouping the functions of the 
business in three classifications: pro- 
duction, sales and finance. 


The new organization does not con 
template any change in the present 
methods and routine of the business 
except as directed by the executives 
in charge of production, sales and 
finance. Morris K. Wilson, vice- 
president in charge of merchandise, 
will direct the production end of the 
business which includes all merchan- 
dising and manufacturing. 


D. H. Steele, vice-president in 
charge of sales, will coordinate the 
distribution end of the business, in- 
cluding wholesale and retail, and 
W. E. Hill, vice-president in charge 
of finance, will coordinate the finan- 
cial and general service units of the 
business. Charles G. Little has been 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board and E. M. Skin- 
ner, former senior vice-president, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. 


Q. T. Wilson, as president and 
general executive, will coordinate 
the three divisions of the business— 
production, sales and finance. 


Heads Elgin’s New 
Radio Department 


George MacGovern, who has been 
continuity writer for the National 
Broadcasting Company, has become 
manager of the newly-formed radio 
department of the Elgin National 
Watch Company, Chicago. 


Business Paper Moves 

Woodworkers’ Journal, Chicago, 
has moved to new quarters in the 
Daily News Building, Chicago. M. 
B. Perfdleton is general manager. 


REDUCE YOUR COS 
OF SELLING Prien Post’ Cans, 


Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs ete., ete. 


Postage andTheMai —monthly magazine— 
published patoscesty since 19156—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. Full of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. 00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
IPo satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag $7,280. oics 


Brooklyn, N. Y.| 
THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 
Letters 
Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


Editorial Results! 


I can get them for you! Four 
years as managing editor of 
leading national trade maga- 
zine have taught me how . . . 


Very successful record ... 
best references .. . ready for 
new connection about June 
Ist as result of merger... 
30 years old . . . moderate 
Fe 


For a profitable interview please 
send a note to Box 47, ADVERTISING 
Ace, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Competition Changes 
Food Distribution 
Channels 


This is only one of the 
many interesting 
articles on Merchan- 
dising and Marketing 
appearing in the May 
issue of 


The New Erain 
FOOD Distribution 


Send for a Copy 
The Food Trades Publishing Co. 
37 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
295 Madison Ave. New York 


quantity. 


CREAM 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches the 

cream of its field, all over the country—the 
leading institutions everywhere, comprising the 
best in quality and the bulk of the market in 


Recent surveys of our circulation in two of the 
largest cities in the country, one in the East and 
one in the West, are available to those interested 
in this rich market. They lead strikingly and con- 
vincingly to the conclusion suggested above. 


You can reach the hospital market with high 
efficiency and economy through HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, receiving without additional 
charge a complete sales service—directory, daily 
information bulletin and listing of your literature. 


Let us help you get your share of one hundred 
million dollars spent every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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HOST OF STARS 
FEATURE MEET 
OF AFFILIATION 


Two-Day Convention Is Held at 
Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—The Adver- 
tising Affiliation, composed of adver- 
tising clubs of the surrounding terri- 
tory, and with a galaxy of brilliant 
speakers, is holding a two-day meet- 
ing here. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, De- 
ment & Co., Chicago, was present to 
take up the cudgels for direct-mail. 

“Many advertisers are trying to 
make their voices heard in Pekin,” 
he asserted, “when they should be 
talking over an individual wire to 
the man up-state.” 

Mr. Buckley said that direct mail 
has showed a big increase when sales 
are scarce, because its rifle-like fire 
makes direct hits on actual pros- 
pects. 

He suggested that many advertis- 
ers would be better off cultivating 
the accounts they have rather than 
chasing new ones. 

Lee Anderson, president of Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Detroit, discussed the 
psychology of the advertising man, 
while saying that an advertising 
man has no psychology, because no 
person in his right mind would em- 
bark in such a profession. 

“For,” he asked, “who that is com- 
pletely sane would undertake to ad- 
vise men grown powerful in busi- 
ness? Who would day after day 
batter his head against the unrea- 
soning opinion born solely of the 
power to command? Who would en- 
ter a calling in which there is no 
rest for the weary, for the ambitious, 
for the success or for the failure?” 

The Big Adventure 

The reason that new blood is con- 
stantly trying to enter the field, 
while those in the ranks wholeheart- 
edly resist the invasion, is that ad- 
vertising is a continuous adventure, 
which is its own reward, he said. 

J. C. Penney, New York, founder 
of the chain bearing his name, said 
that controversy and recrimination 
must be kept out of retail merchan- 
dising. Fair play is an essential 
to success in this line. 

Charles Austin Bates, of the New 
York agency of that name, spoke in 
behalf of direct mail, though assert- 
ing his agency has used every form 
of advertising except sky-writing, 
and sees no conflict between them. 

“However,” he said, “I like direct 
mail because results can usually be 
checked, and when it doesn’t work, 
it is easy to find out why. It lends 
itself readily to tests.” 

Mr. Bates gave some interesting 
instances of businesses which have 
been built up by direct mail and 
down without it. 

Paul Clay, vice-president of the 
United States Shares Corporation, 
New York, said there would be no 
marked revival of business until 
August. 


Power of Display 

Carl W. Dipman, editor of Good 
Hardware, New York, said that deal- 
ers in all lines are rapidly becom- 
ing merchants, and have cut oper- 
ating costs and increased business 
merely by modernizing their stores. 
Sales can be increased permanently 
from 7 to 20 per cent by improving 
the location of merchandise in the 
store. In groceries, sales of special- 
ties can be increased from 20 to 100 
per cent by adequate display. 

Store circulation is the basic prin- 
ciple of display, he said, and any 
store which adopts this method au- 
tomatically increases its volume. 


Kyle Leaves Page 
Steel & Wire Co. 


William T. Kyle has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Page 
Steel & Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
to become president of the Welding 
Engineering & Research Corp., New 
York. This company will specialize 
Peed the a of the welding 
i 


Unusual Hook-up 
Is Effected by 
“Plain Dealer’’ 


Cleveland, May 8.—An unusual 
tie-up with their newspaper copy is 
now being given food advertisers in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer by virtue 
of an arrangement with the Criterion 
Service, outdoor company with head- 
quarters in New York. 

The Plain Dealer has arranged 
with Criterion Service to erect and 
maintain at prominent eye-level lo- 
cations in home shopping neighbor- 
hoods illustrated posters calling 
public attention to the products ad- 
vertised by food manufacturers and 
distributors in their display space 
in the newspaper. 

These posters are eight feet high 
and four feet wide and are hand- 
somely illustrated in brilliant colors. 
They are posted on the walls of re- 
tail stores where housewives do their 


daily shopping. Copy for these 
posters will be changed monthly. 

This form of advertising extension 
was first conceived by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and is not furnished to 
the same extent by any other news- 
paper in the United States, it is said. 
It encourages the housewife to clip 
an advertisement and take it to the 
retail store with her, and it encour- 
ages the dealer to display advertis- 
ing prominently in his window. 

This co-operation is furnished to 
food advertisers in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer without obligation. 
Three hundred of these posters are 
now in service. 


Personnel of 
New ‘Economist’ 
Is Announced 


New York, May 8.—The person- 
nel for the new Dry Goods Econom- 
ist, which will start its eighty-fifth 
year in July with a brand-new type 
of magazine and editorial service, 
has been announced by the United 
Business Publishers, Inc. 

Harland J. Wright, who has been 
in charge of National Dry Goods Re- 
porter, Chicago, which is _ being 
merged with Dry Goods Economist 
at that time, is vice-president and 
general manager, in charge of the 
operations of the Economist. 

Ernest Hastings is editor-in-chief 
of the publication. 

W. J. McDonough is Western ad- 
vertising director, with headquarters 
in Chicago; C. J. Potter, New York, 
is Southern advertising director, and 
James H. Gardner is Eastern adver- 


tising director. 

Mr. Wright made his first conned 
tion with the Dry Goods Econom@l 
in 1905, when he was assigned @ 
the Cleveland office. Later he hel 
sales and advertising positions wit 


several of the leading manufacturegg ] 


in the dry goods and women’s gam 
ment field, returning to the company 
in 1925 as manager of Dry Gooda™ 
Reporter. 


The new monthly issues of tha a 


Economist will close on the 15th @ 


the month preceding, and will bell 


published on the 25th preceding 
The first issue under the new plang 
will be dated July. 


Three Agencies in 
Empire C ampaigi 


Three agencies will participate ima 
advertising for the proposed Empire 
State building in New York. Pubs 
licity Associates will serve as gens 
eral counsel, while Friend- Wein 
and the Andrew Cone Agency will 
place newspaper and magazine copy 
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TELEF HONE BEACON 1752 *. 


AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 


of each issue, 


EDMUND C. 


BECHTOLD 


and Associates 


ADVERTISING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


March 20, 1930. 


Dear “cr. Orain: 


Having just finished reading the tenth issue of Advertising 
Age, I feel it incumbent upon myself to write you and tell you that 

I and my associates consider your publication the best. of the fifteen 
periodicals which we subscribe to. 
manner and-short form to make it easy to read at odd moments, 
we saw the first issue, we were doubtful as to whether there were 
room for another publication in the advertising field. 
doubt in our mind now. 


Enclosed is our eheekfor $2.00. Please send us two copies 
Would it be possible to get:a set of the first ten 
issues? After they have been read, we shall file one copy permanently, 
the other we intend to use for clipping purposes = sending the clippings 
to various accounts whom they affect 


Mr. G, D, Crain, Jr., Publisher, 
Advertising “ce 

537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


It gives the live news ina newsy 


There is no 
Advertising Age in no way conflicts with other 
publications = rather it. augments them by bringing information which 
none of the others’ seem to gather. 


When 


Wishing you all the success which your new publication so 4 


richly deserves, I am, 


higost sincerely yours, 


Rey (Pees 


ECB: vv 
Enelosure: 


(EDMUND C. BECHTOLD) 
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